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A Horticultural Trip to California. 
No. II. 
The Great Pear Orchard of Santa Clara College. 


‘7. grounds of the Santa Clara College contain many vigorous specimens of fruit and 
ornamental trees. In these gardens we see growing the Palm tree, and the Olive, the 
last over forty years of age, while not far off is a Fig tree, one of the most beautiful of all 
ornamental shrubs while young. Yet we find here, amid these evidences of tropical vege- 
tation, a fine hedge of Arbor Vite, fifteen feet high—North and South in juxtaposition ; 
how striking the contrast! In the same garden are gathered over 100 varieties of grapes, 
mostly foreign, thriving in the open air with the slightest attention, and all in fruit. As I 
looked upon the uniform success that attended the culture of the grape here, where every 
vine is sure to produce its fruit every year; where there is scarcely the possibility of a 
failure of a crop, and everything is almost as sure as the fixed laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, I turned my thoughts backward to our Atlantic slope, where our vineyardists struggle 
on, year after year, hardly depending upon more than one good crop out of every three, and 
where prices are constantly fistanting where early frost nips their fruit before it is all 
marketed; where mildew cuts short the health and productiveness of their vines, and a 
score of discouragements, which form a remarkable contrast with the ease of the California 
grower; and yet we would hardly exchange places with him. Where grapes thrive with 
such abundance, they are too cheap to be profitable. I suppose the average profits per 
acre of grapes on the entire Pacific coast is $60 per annum, and yet how common it is for 
our Eastern vineyards to yield from $200 to $600 per acre. We suppose an acre of Con- 
cords, in full bearing, will not fall below $100 net, while at the low price of ten cents per 
pound ; they will more often yield $200 to $300. 

At a little distance from the College itself, is the enclosure containing the Pear orchard 
we have referred to. Here are now 600 trees of about sixty years of age, laden down with 
the most astonishing crop of pears we ever beheld. The trees, although old, would average 
about thirty feet in height, and have a diameter of ten to fifteen feet across the branches. All 
of these trees would average about a foot in diameter of the trunk, and we estimated a safe 
capacity of five to ten bushels to each tree, while on many the production would be fully 
five barrels. Years ago, when fruit culture was not as widely extended as now, the produce 
of this orchard brought an annual income to the College of over $24,000; but now, so 
ea and cheap are fruits of all description, that the best terms of sale last year could 

ardly reach above $100, and thousands of bushels were left to rot on the ground, or fed 
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to the hogs. We estimated at least 5,000 bushels of prime fruit upon the trees at the time 
of our visit, and if it could have enjoyed a market like New York, the lowest value we 
could have placed upon it would have been $10,000. It is now a worthless property as a 
productive investment, and already 200 trees have been cut down, preparatory to the devo- 
tion of the land to other purposes. The varieties we noticed most freely grown are the 
Easter Beurre, Bergamot, Madeleine, President, Bartlett, Clairgeau, with a few more of 
our most popular Eastern sorts. The President pear is perhaps the most productive of all, 
the sae hanging down completely covered with specimen pears of fine size and color. 
The Pear, as a fruit, is quite as successful here as the Grape. All varieties do well. The 
California horticulturist has none of the anxieties we Eastern fruit-growers feel whenever 
we make our selection of varieties. With us we are fearful of the blight, or anxious as to 
climate, soil, and popular preferences in the market, but in California the grower sticks his 
graft upon his tree, or his yonng shoot in the ground, and in less than eighteen months he 
has his crop of fruit as perfect and luxuriant as heart can wish. Every variety succeeds, 
and only needs careful planting and culture. ‘ 

We notice that after the Pear trees have grown for ten or twelve years, their full stature 
seems to have been attained ; they make little or no new wood growth, and seem to stand 
still, bearing themselves almost to death. Year after year they bear heavy crops, without 
cessation, and it seems hardly possible they can stand such constant and tremendous strains, 
without sooner or later exhibiting signs of exhaustion. However, most of the orchards are 
young. We see as yet no signs of decay or wearing out. The old orchard of the College 
is still a marvel of luxuriance. : 

Among these pear trees are planted some beds of strawberries. Time was when a little 
bed of half an acre yielded them an income of $500 per annum, but that time has passed, 
and now the most they can obtain is but $60. Their berries are large and splendidly 
colored. The Wilson particularly we would hardly recognize. It has the same shape, but 
changes its dark red color into one of brilliant crimson ; loses some of its firmness, and 
almost all of its acidity. We found it here quite agreeable eating, pleasant and spicy, 
with but little sourness or tartness. Still it is not their most successful variety. The 
Longworth’s Prolific is far more popular and profitable. bi au 

They begin picking the fruit about the first of May, and it continues ripening down to 
the first of November. As high as 10,000 lbs. have been gathered from three-quarters of 
an acre. 

After an observation of this orchard, and that ef Mr. Gould, we felt that while we might 
envy the mere profusion of their fruit products, still we felt better satisfied than ever with 
our own Eastern advantages of profitable markets, and were quite content to bear our dis- 
advantages of climate or soil, as long as we could sell all we could raise at something far 
better than losing prices. California only needs an increase of her consuming population, 
or a good export trade, to relieve her of her surplus products. Until that is done, fruit 
culture will continue to be unprofitable. Eastern fruit growers are enjoying far better 
rewards for their labor than those on the Pacific coast. 


Ornamental Gardens. 


A most delightful excursion was provided for us by Prof. Carr and wife, of the new 
Agricultural College of California, at Oakland. This place is to San Francisco what our 
Fifth Avenue and Central Park are to New York. The residences of the richest mer- 
chants are found here ; the best gardens and ornamental grounds, and finest specimens of 
rural architecture. A ferry of only six miles across the bay connects the two cities, and 
Oakland is practically a large and wealthy suburb of San Francisco. General Kirkham’s 
place first attracts our attention. Here are two fine specimens of the Century Plant, 
growing in the open air, one of them ten years old, stretching its long flower stalks thirty- 
five feet high, just ready to bloom. 

On each side of the path stand, like sentinels, two noble specimens of the Monterey 
Cypress, trimmed as pyramids, and nearly twenty-five feet in height. This-is the great 
ornamental evergreen of the coast. It thrives everywhere as finely as our Norway Spruce 
here, but is far more vigorous, and forms a more perfect, compact pyramid. A fine tree of 
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the Pinus insignis, and also one of the Acacia, attracts our notice; the latter being one 
mass of yellow blossoms. 

We next visited the adjoining grounds of Messrs. Page & Bacon, where great pa areins 
taken to keep all shrubs and trees in most perfect condition. Being the dry season of the 
year, at time of our visit, the grass is crisp and dry everywhere, unless continually watered. 
The — of keeping the lawn in this place perfectly watered, we are told, is $60 per 
month. 

In these grounds is a Lawson Cypress, twenty feet high; specimen of the Draczna lan- 
ceolata, Acacia umbellata, from New Holland; Agapanthus, Willow-leaved Acacia, thirty 
feet high, and nearly as much so in diameter; while we observe frequent trees of the Eu- 
calyptus or Australian Gum tree, which in its native country has been known to reach 400 
feet in height. At the entrance to the gate is the Monterey Cypress, 25 feet in height and 
12 feet in diameter. Mr. Carr informs us that within a circle of thirty miles there are 
growing over forty varieties of Eucalyptus, and forty alone of the Acacia. Many of the 
varieties of the latter tree are totally unlike each other, in every possible way, both in leaf, 
manner of growth, flower, and would seem to be of a distinct order of tree. 

The streets of the city are planted freely in the Eucalyptus, which here has a large, 
broad, silky leaf while young, which gives a very ornamental appearance to a long avenue 
of them; but in its fifth year it shoots upward in majestic branches, and its leaves dwindle 
down to a lanceolate, narrow form, and lose all beauty ; they become mere threads in com- 
parison with their former luxuriance. Still it is a rapid growing tree, often attaining in 
eight years a height of forty feet, and unexcelled in value asa timber tree. Prof. Carr 
says it would be a most profitable undertaking simply to plant waste fields in California 
with the Eucalyptus, for timber purposes exclusively, and in less than fifteen years every 
acre would be worth a small fortune. 

In the grounds of a lady (Mrs. J. M. M.) we beheld the finest attempt at ornamental 
gardening upon the coast. The gardens are dire+tly in the rear of her residence, and there 
is no entrance save through the front door of her mansion. Upon the piazza we see arbor 
after arbor covered with the most wonderful profusion of climbing vines. Heliotropes 
seem to have overrun their bounds and clamber up ten, fifteen, or twenty feet, and stretch out 
on each side. A single Fuchsia covers a trellis eight feet by 10. A Lemon Geranium 
stands up like a large shrub eight feet high. A Wistaria rambles all over the end of the 
portico, and displays its drooping clusters with elegant luxuriance. Here is a Mexican 
Cactus, nine feet high, and Geraniums of all descriptions are one mass of blooms (one of 
the flowers measured fifteen inches in circumference). In our own home gardens our lady 
gardeners are entranced if they succeed in producing one or two fine flowers ; but what would 
they say if they could see, as we did, the geraniums running like wild vines, covering the 
fences six, eight, and ten feet high, and bearing hundreds of the most intensely scarlet flowers. 
California can never be exceeded by any other part of the United States for such displays 
as these. 

In the garden of the same lady is a Chinese dwarf tree. sixty years old, and yet less than 
two feet high, while here and there are interspersed beautiful trees and shrubs of highest 
ornamental character. This place has been developed to its present taste in only seven 
years, yet many of the trees appear to be double that age, and some upward of thirty or 
more feet in height. The rapidity of growth of all kinds of vegetation, seems beyond our 
belief. 

In the grounds of the Agricultural College there have been some attempts made at the 
planting of an Arboretum, and although the foundations of the building have but just been laid, 
still many of the trees have been planted several years, and are growing finely. We notice 
the free use of the Eucalyptus, which sometimes attains a height of twenty-five feet in 
three years. The Honey Locust, too, is used everywhere for street planting, and forms a 
beautiful regular tree, but not of very large size. The California Laurel is also a beauti- 
ful tree of small, deep green, tough leaf, but forms a large expanding head, and is green 
from one year’s end to the next. Our Eastern Elms and Maples are used but little, and 
do not seem to relish their hot, dry climate. 

The houses of Oakland are built of timber of the Red Wood tree, which is cut in a 











Design for the Residence of Elias Howe, Jr, 


peculiar way, so as to’resemble building blocks. We witnessed more tasteful architectural 
effects in one short ride through Oakland, than in any other city of same size we ever 
visited. The style of building admits of very high ornament, at slight expense, and we 
see a taste in decoration which is not often met with here. | H 


Design for the Residence of Elias Howe, Jr., Bridgeport, Ct. 


oe design on opposite page, by A. C. Nash, architect, of Cincinnati, O., was intended 
by Mr. Howe as a residence, upon the site of Iranistan, made so famous while in the 
possession of P. T. Barnum. ‘The style is of unusual elegance and costliness ; no expense 
being spared to make it architecturally complete without, and within it was intended to be 
richly adorned, and inlaid with the finest native and foreign woods. The death of Mr. 
Howe interrupted the plans and prevented the execution of the work. The cost was esti- 
mated at $250,000. The following is a description of plans : 


BasEMENT.—1, Wash Room, 11 feet by 15 feet 6 inches; 2, Laundry, 13 feet by 15 feet 6 inches; 3, Back 
Stairs, 7 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; 4, Bowling Court, 11 by 45 feet; 5, Main Staircase, 20 by 80 feet; 6, 
Supper Room, 16 feet by 40 feet 6 inches; 7, Light Cellar 19 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 6 inches; 8, Dark 
Cellar, 17 feet by 17. feet 6 inches; 9. Heating Room; 10, Coal Room; 11, Potting Room shelves and 
benches; a, b, c, Area and Outside Doors; d, Arcade for Seats, 5 feet by 26 feet 6 inches; e, Ante-Room, 
17 feet by 18 feet 6 inches; f, Coal, 7 by 10 feet; g, Coal for Bowling Court, 5 by 16 feet; i, Water Closet, 
8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches; k, Coal for Furnaces, 6 by 16 feet; p, Coal for Furnaces, 5 by 14 feet; 
1, Passage, 4 feet 6 inches by 20 feet; m, Waiters’ Room, 6 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 six inches; n, Side 
Board, 7 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 0, Wine Room, 10 feet 6 inches by 11 feet; q, Furnace Room, 11 by 18 
feet; r, Wine Cellars, 11 by 11 feet. 


First Froor.—1, Vestibule, 12 by 12 feet; 2, Hall, 12 by 24 feet; 8, Reception Room, 18 by 24 feet; 
4, Drawing Room, 20 by 36 feet; 5, Family Parlor, 18 by 28 feet; 6, Dining Hall, 18 by 34 feet; 7, Bay 
Window, 7 by 11 feet; 8, Smoking Room, 12 feet by 17 feet; 9, Staircase and Art Gallery, 20 by 80 feet; 
10, Library, 16 by 25 feet; 11, Office, 8 by 14 feet; 12, Entry, 5 by 13 feet; 13, Kitchen, 16 by 20 feet; 
14, Passage, 5 feet; 15, Pantry, 7 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 inches; 16, Wash Room. 12 feet by 17 feet 
6 inches; 17, Store Room, 10 by 12 feet; 18, Back Stairs, 3 feet; 19, Conservatory, 29 feet by 29 feet; a, 
China Closet, 6 by 10 feet; b, Vault, 3 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; c, d, Closets, 5 by 5 feet; e, Dress- 
ing Room, 7 by 9 feet; f, Bath Room, 6 by 8 feet; i, Water Closet, 3 feet by 4 feet 6 inches; k, Closet, 
4 by 5 feet; 1, Closet, 2 by 5 feet; m, Closet, 3 by 5 feet; n, Porch, 7 by 12 feet; 0, Porch, 8 by 8 feet; 
p, Verandah, 8 by 16 feet; r, r, Bay Windows, 9 by 12 feet and 4 by 8 feet; s, Terrace, 6 by 20 feet; t, t, 
Verandahs, 11 feet 6 inches and 12 feet 6 inches; u, Porch, 6 by 7 feet; v, Glass Passage, 5 by 12 feet, 


Sreconp Fioor.—1, Principal Staircase, 20 by 80 feet; 2, Passage and Back Stairs, 8 feet 5 inches by 
16 feet; 3, Chamber, 18 by 20 feet; 4 Chamber, i8 by 24 feet; 5, Guest’s Chamber, 20 by 22 feet; 6, 
Hall, 12 by 24 feet; 7 Reading Room, 12 by 18 feet; 8, Chamber, 18 by 22 feet; 9, Chamber, 17 by 17 
feet 6 inches; 10, Bath Room, 16 feet diameter; 11, Study, 13 by 16 feet; 12, Library, 7 feet 6 inches 
by 14 feet; 13, Billiard Room, 18 by 27 feet; 14, Serving Room, 10 by 14 feet; 15, Seamstress’ Sleeping 
Room, 8 by 10 feet; a, Dressing Room, 8 by 10 feet; b, Bath Room, 8 by 8 feet; c, Passage, 4 feet 6 inches 
by 7 feet; d, Closet, 7 by 7 feet; e, Closet, 5 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 inches; f, Balcony; g, Back Stairs, 
4 by 6 feet; h, Closet, 6 by 8 feet; i, Passage, 4 feet 6 inches by 18 feet; k, Linen Room, 6 by 13 feet; 
1, Alcove, 8 by 11 feet; m, Linen Room, 6 feet 6 inches by 11 feet; n, Bath Room, 7 by 8 feet; 0, Closets, 
4 by 6 feet; p, Alcove, 6 by 11 feet; q, Verandah, 10 by 15 feet; r, Wash Room, 6 by 8 feet; s, Closet, 3 
feet 6 inches by 5 feet; t, Gallery, 7 by 12 feet; u, Balcony, 9 by 14 feet; v, Roof; w, Seats, 2 feet 4 inches 
by 9 feet; x, Balcony, 3 by 6 feet; y, Balcony, 7 feet 6 inches by 13 feet. 


Tuirp Fioor —1, Hall, 20 by 30 feet; 2, Back Staircase, 7 by 15 feet; 8, Children’s Play Room, 18 
feet by 32 feet 6 inches; 4, Gymnasium, 16 by 88 feet; 5, Private Theatre, 24 feet by 31 feet 6 inches; 6, 
Servant’s Bed Room, 14 by 18 feet; 7, Lumber Room, 11 by 18 feet; 8, Bed Room, 10 by 16 feet; 9, 
Servant’s Bed Room, 11 feet 6 inches by 17 feet; a, Stage, 9 feet by 17 feet 6 inches; b, b, Dressing 
Rooms; c, Tower, 12 by 12 feet; d, Wardrube, 9 by 10 feet; e Common Room, 10 by 15 feet; f, Dressing 
Room, 8 by 8 feet; g, Recess, 8 by 11 feet; h, Sky Light, 9 feet 6 inches diameter; i, Stairs to Roof, 3 
feet wide; k, Passage, 4 feet 6 inches wide; 1, Tower, 8 by 8 feet; m, Passage, 3 feet 6 inches by 20 feet. 
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Uses of Horticultural Societies. 


Setting Out Fruit Trees. 


FRIEND of ours, experienced in the culture of fruits andfl owers, hasf urnished me 
with the following hints in reference to setting out fruit trees. The successfulness 
of his plan is demonstrated by the fact that the trees he set out in the fall bore fruit the 
following summer. On the Ist of September, 1867, having some trees he wished to trans- 
plant, he dug holes two feet and a half in diameter, and two feet in depth, carefuily laying 
the top soil on one side and the clayey soil on the other. Some virgin soil or woods earth 
was then hauled in, and, all things being in readiness, during the last of September, the 
holes having been half filled with the woods earth, he had his trees (peach, apple and plum) 
taken up, being very particular to prevent any injury to the small roots; the larger roots 
were cut off with a spade, and afterwards trimmed smoothly with a knife. The trees were 
tofpruned pretty closely. They were then set in the holes to the depth at which they 
originally grew, and the top-soil placed in among the roots, the balance of the woods earth 
being drawn in until the holes were filled. The time of transplanting was about ten days 
before frost, the leaves not having yet fallen from the trees. Four of them had been bear- 
ing trees, and when summer came they still yielded their fruit. The second summer they 
did not look quite as thriving as before, but they have since recovered and are now doing 
very well. The following February he had occasion to remove one of the peach trees, and 
found that the larger roots he had previously trimmed were full of small tender roots at 
the end, an abundance of fibres having grown out also on the other parts. This tree also 
bore fruit the following summer. During the season they had made a top-growth of nearly 
four feet. G. H. 
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Uses of Horticultural Societies. 


‘Your voiceless cups, O flowers, are living preachers.” 


HE great labor attending the organization and continuation of Horticultural Societies, 
especially if annual or monthly exhibitions are attempted, causes this question, viz :— 
the “Uses of Horticultural Societies?”—to be often asked, and as often unsatisfactorily 
answered. It is often difficult to see the workings or the benefit; but the leaven is there, 
and is as strely working as the Society ever had an existence. Take almost any existing 
organization for the promotion of horticulture, under any name whatever, and their history 
is nearly one and inseparable. At first small; slimly attended; exhibitions meagre and 
made up of the most common flowers and fruits. A few who have seen better, wonder that 
better is not here; and the masses may be even surprised at such a degree of success. And 
from this small beginning they take in the inspiration, and. for the first time in their lives 
realize the difference between the sun-flower, hollyhock and poppy of their garden, and 
roses, geraniums and other choice plants which cost but the trifle more. Now this is sub- 
stantially the history of every horticultural organization; and the faithful few who can take 
hold of and successfully found the Society, will have performed an herculean task which 
none need envy ; but great shall be their reward, as in after years they will see the result 
of their labors in the revived taste and increased amount of plants and shrubs of the city 
gardens, and house plants in the windows. What better memento can be left than to have 
it said, ‘‘ They did for the beautifying of their city more than all others beside.” Such 
may be said of many a silent worker, who, by their zeal, spare no pains in developing the 
full resources of their town, and only by their perseverance is the organization kept inspired. 
In favorable seasons all goes well, but when a season like the present in the West comes, 
then new armor must be buckled on, and we must fight arduously for “a light of laughing 
flowers along the grass to spread.’ 

The season, over most of the West, has heen one of unprecedented drouth. From April 
Ist to July 13th, but three inches of water fell, while the evaporation was nearly sixteen 
inches. From 14th to 17th July inclusive, fine rains fell, amounting to 4.34 inches; dur- 
ing the entire month of July but 5.25 inches, with an evaporation of 8.55 inches. 

What can Horticultural Societies do under such a pressure of influences ? ‘‘ Everything.” 
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Among the Fruit Growers of Delaware. 


Their influence is worth much to the less persevering, as has been proven the past season 
in this State, when, notwithstanding the extreme drouth, the State Society held a very suc- 
cessful exhibition at Oshkosh, in June. It was their first effort as a State Society at a 
summer exhibition. It was not as successful in drawing from the whole State, as had been 
expected, yet it occupied and filled a large hall with flowers and fruits of the season. The 
exhibition of strawberries was remarkably good. Far the best Jucundas I ever saw, fully up 
to the pictures, and are said to do very well. Wilsons seem there, as in other places, to take 
the lead as a market berry. Russells were shown in good condition, and are grown quite 
extensively. Princes, Magnate and Chillian shown but sparingly. One circumstance was 
a little remarkable. In the southern part of the State, with some growers, the Agricultur- 
ist is the favorite berry, while, after diligent inquiry at Oshkosh and vicinity, I could not 
hear of a single grower who was cultivating it with any success, I think I may say, with- 
out much fear of contradiction, that Oshkosh is the strawberry town of Wisconsin. The 
moral of this first effort of a summer exhibition is, that “it is good,” and provocative of 
much effort and ‘healthy ambition to show the result of our horticultural labors. Let the 
ball move on, and this State and all other State Societies can and will exert a benign influ- 
ence, till the whole country shall bud and blossom, and all from the first faithful labors of 
those few who learn to labor and to wait. O. S. WILLEY. 
MApison, WIs. 


Among the Fruit Growers of Delaware. 


J ITHIN a radius of six miles from Dover, Delaware, is found the largest area of land 

| devoted to peach orchards, known to exist in the entire world. From this section 

there were shipped to market, in 1869, no less than one million baskets of peaches, of 
which 800,000 were transported by water, and 200,000 by railroad. 

During the months of August and September, this entire region is beautiful to look upon. 


Every farm has its extensive peach orchard, usually located near the road, from which the 
passer-by catches sight of deeply-laden branches thickly hung with bright-colored fruit, in 
glorious contrast with the deep-glowing green foliage so abundant above and around. 

Perhaps no part of the country will better please the curiosity-seeker, or the lover of 
pleasure, than to visit this section about the last week in August. Then the fruit show is 
at its full height, and at the same time the orchards of early apples and pears are to be seen 
to best advantage. 

The country is level, with excellent roads never needing repair, never muddy ; for they 
dry quickly after every rain. Hedges of Osage Orange are abundant everywhere. Shade 
trees of maple, elm, locust, or tulip, constantly occur. Fences are neat, generally kept in 
good repair and well preserved ; and in the major part of this tract there is a neatness in 
the appearance of the farms which imparts an indescribable air of beauty, which more than 
compensates for the absence of bold scenery. Every foot of the soil is arable, responds 
quickly to cultivation and manures Lands are easily and naturally drained, and climate 
improves yearly in health. Hence we find a far different system of farming in vogue now, 
and a far superior class of farmers, than were once beheld in years gone-by, under a dif- 
ferent system of labor and debt-ridden style of government. Farms that would not bring 
$35 per acre, ten years ago, are now easily sold at $150 per acre. This rapid rise has been 
due to the profits of peach culture. 

Of late considerable attention has been paid to other fruits than the peach ; and, during 
our frequent visits to the State, we have noticed plantations of small fruits frequently set 
out; while the pear, the apple, plum, cherry and apricot are beginning to be appreciated, 
and some, especially the pear, extensively planted. 

During the last two days of August we visited a few pear orchards, of which we have 
taken the following notes: 

Dr. Henry Ridgley, of Dover, commenced, ten or more years ago, with a small orchard 
of dwarf pear trees. Many of these, of course, were untried varieties, which had to be 
experimented with. At the present time he has upwards of 3,000 trees, mostly standards, 
and as fast as peach trees die or are removed, they are replaced by pears. The Bartlett 
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Among the Fruit Growers of Delaware. 


has proved a fine, vigorous grower, an early bearer, free from blight, yielding exceedingly 
large speeimens of fruit, and has usually brought an excellent price. ‘The Doctor mentions 
one tree, which bore five baskets in 1867, four in 1868, and three in 1869, and brought $3 
to $5 per basket, and still is not over seven years old. 

The Duchesse d’ Angouléme is the only really successful and profitable variety as a dwarf. 
The trees bear heavily two years after planting, and continue to bear crops every year, 
sometimes very heavy, at others very light, but always bringing an excellent price. The 
specimens of fruit are of extraordinary size and weight, and usually finely colored. 

The Louise Bonne is a success in most portions of Delaware; on Dr. Ridgely’s grounds 
very productive and healthy, but fruit of less than average size. Perhaps, however, this 
may be remedied by closer thinning hereafter. 

The Buerré d’ Anjou, as a dwarf, is certainly excellent ; the trees bear nearly as well as 
the Duchesse, and the fruit is fine and fair. It is considered one of the choicest varieties 
on the place. 

The Vicar of Winkfield is a prodigious grower and an enormous bearer, both as a stand- 
ard and as a dwarf. One row of dwarf trees attracted our attention, from their superior 
size, luxuriance and fruitfulness, being fully eighteen feet in height, and having an average 
of fully two barrels of fruit to each tree. A number of the trees are afflicted with the 
blight, something which has hitherto been of unusual occurrence, and it is feared may suf- 
fice to prevent more extensive planting of this variety. As a cooking pear it is the best of 
all pears. It keeps well, even into December and January, and usually is quite profitable to 
the grower, even at so low a price as $10 per barrel. 

Flemish Beauty is entirely disfigured and destroyed with the ravages of the leaf blight, 
and is rapidly being grafted over into other varieties. We find the same testimony from 
other orchards, and it must be condemned as perfectly worthless here. 

The Howell is a superb early pear, with fine large form, smooth skin, coloring up with 
bright yellow surface, and a pleasant, juicy, refreshing taste to the flesh within; flavor good, 
but not spicy. Tree is a fine grower, healthy, and an excellent bearer. Its only fault is, 
that it ripens too nearly with the Bartlett. In some seasons it ripens two weeks later, but 
this year it was picked at the same time. Perhaps this may be an unusual circumstance. 
For all northern localities we can recommend the Howell as one of our best and most suc- 
cessful new varieties of fruit. 

The Beurré Clairgeau is superb in every respect; not yet sufficiently tested as to holding 
its leaves during the summer, still, in all else, an admirable variety. Tree, upright and 
vigorous grower; has few side branches, but forms strong perpendicular shoots; begins to 
bear at an early period, sometimes two years after planting, and produces abundantly on 
trees of good age ; fruit is large and very handsomely colored. Specimens of the Clairgeau 
are frequent, weighing 13 ounces each. It ripens in October, when fine pears are much 
needed, and sell at high prices; keeps well over into January; quality excellent, fully 
equal to the Duchesse. 

Lawrence—Successful in the highest degree. Although we met with it in other orchards 
to a limited extent, yet the Dr. esteems it the most valuable variety that can be grown in 
the entire State. Is of superior growth with him, hardy, exceedingly productive, and a 
very fine keeper. Those opinions also are confirmed by a sight we had of the orchard of 
Mr. Slaughter, directly opposite, where the Lawrence had been planted for ten years, and 
had borne for the last four or five, and now was literally loaded down with the. rich clusters 
of fruit. The tree begins to bear in Delaware in three or four years after planting, and 
continues to increase in productiveness until it excels any variety known. Seckel trees of 
same age were not yielding more than one-half or two-thirds the same weight or measure of 
fruit. 

Belle Lucrative is the most delicious eating pair on the entire list, yet the tree is subject 
to blight, and fruit apt to prove variable in size ; must be thinned very closely in order to 
produce fine specimens. It is not of good color, and hence will never be popular in the 
market, but its exquisite flavor will recommend it to a moderate extent in every amateur 
orchard. ’ 

The Seckel is thought highly of by the Dr. It grows freely and bears finely after attain- 
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ing to the age of six or eight years. Some trees growing in the town of Dover, near the 
Post-office, and also on the farm of Mr. Morris, were giving a prodigious yield, and always 
bear a heavy crop year after year. Fruit usually ripens about the middle of September. 

The above list of pears are the most prominent selection from Dr. Ridgely’s orchard, a 
few others of minor consequence have proved almost unworthy of mention. The Virgalieu, 
for instance, cracks so badly as to be thoroughly worthless, and has been grafted over into 
other varieties. The Beurre Diel is a poor bearer, and Clapp’s Favorite rots badly at the 
core unless picked early. The Onondaga or Swans Orange is a fine healthy grower and good 
bearer, but fruit is very apt to rot badly. The Doctor’s list of varieties, after his experience, 
would be as follows : 

Standards.—Bartlett, Howell, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre d’Anjou, Lawrence, Seckel. 

Dwarfs.—Duchesse d’ Angouleme. 

Williams Bros., of Dover, have also a fruit farm within the limits of the town, where are 
growing over forty varieties of pears, and 2,500 trees ; also numerous apricots, plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, etc. The farm also contains sixteen acres of small fruits. Specimens from 
young pear trees just coming into bearing, are of extraordinary size and excellent quality. 
A majority of varieties will not be in bearing until 1871 and 1872. Their list of varieties 
and preferences is the same as that of Dr. Ridgely. 

The grounds of Messrs. Walker and Hilliard contain over 4,000 pear trees, both standard 
and dwarf, of which the Osband’s Summer has been very largely planted. It is an early 
pear, ripening before the Bartlett ; colors nicely, and sells at remunerative prices, except 
when peaches are abundant, and then the prices of all other fruits are very seriously 
affected. The Bartlett is the principal favorite as a standard, while the Duchesse and 
Louise Bonne de Jersey are of exceedingly successful growth and fruitage. Dwarf trees 
bear at a very early age, and have never yet failed to produce a fair crop every year. 
Dwarf trees of the Duchesse d’Angouleme have sometimes borne a basket of fruit when 
only three years planted. The warm early soil of the country around Dover seems especially 
favorable for pear culture, and save in the selection of some varieties, which have proved 
liable to blight, all kinds succeed very well. Delaware pearsare especially favorably known 
in the markets for their fine size, color, and superior flavor. Specimens of the Duchesse 
and Beurre Clairgeau have been raised averaging over one pound each, and sometimes extra 
specimens of over two pounds. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, we visited the nurseries and pear orchards of Randolph 
Peters. Here is a large farm of 209 azres gradually being converted into a nursery and 
experimental grounds. In one field of twelve acres are over 5,000 pear trees, both standard 
and dwarf. This piece was originally planted in strawberries, but so disastrous have been 
the effects of strawberries on the trees, stunting them, and almost completing their ruin, 
that the strawberries have been completely plowed up, and the pear trees were severely 
pruned back last spring to save them. They are now making a fine growth, and recovering 
from the effects. Mr. Peters’ experience therefore suggests to all cultivators to keep straw- 
berries out of their pear orchards. He says they are fully as destructive to the trees as 
the worst ravages of the blight itself. 

A brother of his, who had planted 5,000 choice trees, did not consider the strawberries 
an injury, but persisted in their cultivation among the trees. To-day he finds strawberries 
do not pay; and just when his trees ought to be in good bearing, his pears are a total 
loss. Upon this farm of Mr. Peters is a fine block of 156,000 apple trees, one year from 
bud, the best quality of stock we have ever seen. A little farther on is his pear nursery, 
and his collection of budded peaches. These last are of superior growth, short, stocky and 
healthy. 

Twelve miles from this farm he has another at Newark, Del., upon which is growing another 
pear orchard of 10,000 trees, six and seven years old, and covering between forty and fifty 
acres ; 3,000 of these are Bartletts, and in full bearing. The trees were loaded down to 
the ground, and all the fruit was of extraordinary size, sufficiently so to be classed of 
premium quality, and such as would gladden the eyes of Dr. Houghton or Mr. Hovey. 
The entire crop was picked and being marketed in Boston at a net price of $3 per peach 
basket, and admitted by Boston commission men the finest ever sold in that market. Upon 
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single trees Mr. Peters has gathered as high as six baskets, which, at $3 each, make $18 
income from a tree six years old, or the interest on a valuation of $300. 

The average net price for two years past has been $3 per basket, although this year much 
lower than usual. Sometimes as high as $5 per basket have been realized. Among all the 
15,000 trees of Mr. Peters, we discover no signs of blight; not even on the Vicar of 
Winkfield or Flemish Beauty. This may be due to fortunate soil, or good location upon 
the hill side, or the cultivation of corn among the trees, and thus tempering the atmos- 
phere. Mr. Peters has cultivated corn among his trees for a number of years, and by 
giving trees and corn an abundance of manure, has experienced no inconvenience. The 
cultivation of the ground and the shade of the corn upon the soil have proved of material 
assistance to the trees. 

An orchard of pear trees was pointed out to us as we rode by, which had been conducted 
on the modern theory of cultivation in grass. Our friend Meehan should go to Newark to 
Prof. place, and see what is the matter. The orchard is a practical failure. 

Mr. Peters rejects the following varieties from his list for general culture : 

Onondaga—Fruits well, but rots at the core. Tree however is exceedingly vigorous and 
healthy, and holds all its leaves down to the end of the season. Madeleine—Tree is exceed- 
ingly liable to blight, and becomes more subject to it as it grows older. Flemish Beauty— 
Loses its foliage, and among general cultivation is worthless from the blight. Easter 
Beurre—Fruit imperfect, knotty, of little market value; has, however, a fine healthy foliage, 
and is fairly productive. Belle Lucrative—Produces well, but fruit is of variable size, 
often very small, and tree often blights. Glowt Morceau—Peculiarly liable to fire blight. 

Among the best of his favorites are the Lawrence, Duchesse d’Angouleme, and Beurre 
Clairgeau. He attaches less impertance to the Bartlett than heretofere. The Bartlett is 
being overdone, and for many years to come will not be as profitable as later varieties. 
Among them all, none are better than the d’Anjou, Lawrence, Seckel, and Clairgeau. The 
Clairgeau is an exceedingly showy pear, but in some years loses its leaves and drops its 
fruit. But the Lawrence we find universally admitted the best and most profitable variety 
for future cultivation throughbdut the entire South. It bears early, and becomes in time 
exceedingly productive. He has orders already from Boston, for all the Lawrence pears 
on his trees. The Urbaniste and Winter Nelis, so highly recommended as winter pears, are 
not worth special recommendation, being unproductive. 

For the information of our Southern readers we give the following select list of apples, 
recommended by Mr. Peters as best adapted to the South. 


Winter Apples. 

Abram, Holladay, Milan, Cullasoga, Limber Twig, Nickajack, Rome Beauty, Shockley. 

Our Northern early and autumn varieties are not suitable for the South, and he advises 
Southern growers to plant more of their own native winter varieties. For Delaware, how- 
ever, he would advise a few early varieties, such as Early Harvest and Red Astrachan. 
These are very productive and profitable. Mr. Peters’ success in pears is unusual. He 
attributes it entirely to good cultivation. His orchards are as well taken care of as speci- 
men trees in his garden, and after a comparison of this system and that of “ cultivation in 
grass,” he finds the one to be a success, and the other a failure in nearly every instance. 
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Gen. Grant Geranium. 


HE severe hot, dry weather of the past summer seems to have developed with more 
than usual success the good qualities of our favorite—the Gen. Grant Geranium. 

For bedding purposes, or massing in flower beds, panel gardening, or the like, it is 
almost unsurpassed. Its immense trusses of brilliant scarlet are exceedingly showy, and 
we find nothing of recent date better deserving popularity than this well known variety. 
It has remained with us in constant bloom from the beginning of summer down to the very 
close—never seeming to suffer from extremes of temperature, and we have noticed in the 
windows of many ladies we have visited, it is well adapted for in-door culture. 
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Its price is so cheap as to be within the reach of all; and we know no way more simple 
or inexpensive to form a flower garden than to cut a circle in the turf of the lawn, about 
ten or fifteen feet in diameter, and fill it entire with one solid bed of the geranium. We 
have seen many successful beds of this character, and have often wondered why it was not 
more generally used for this purpose. 


Bulbs for House Culture. 


It will soon be time to plant our collection of bulbs this fall in the earth for blooming 
next spring. The brilliant display of Tulips and Hyacinths, in our garden are ample 
rewards for all the pains and care we may spend now. Their culture in doors, however, 
has hitherto been infrequent. Perhaps few have understood the treatment—when to plant, 
- how, what, and where. Our friend Vick, of Rochester (you all know him), has prepared 
an engraving showing what can be done in a beautiful way at very little cost. Hesays the 


Winter Flowers for the House. 


simplest and cheapest form of a Hyacinth glass is shown at D. A form preferred by some 
is seen at B. The most expensive is F, a kind of triple glass, holding three bulbs. The 
Duc Van Thol Tulips may be grown in ornamental pots, like A, or in baskets or boxes of 
any form. A very satisfactory arrangement is to obtain a common shallow box, and orna- 
ment it with sticks or bark, somewhat like E, then fill it with sandy earth, mixed with moss 
finely broken up. Then plant a row or two of Crocuses on the outside, and fill up with 
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Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, etc., making a miniature bulb garden. After planting, the 
whole can be covered with moss, such as is found on logs in damp woods. The plants will 
find their way through the moss. 

Another very good plan is to have a box, similar to the above, as a kind of little nursery, 
or reserve. Fill it almost entirely with broken up moss, with a very little sandy soil. 
Plant this with Crocuses, Hyacinths, etc., and keep it in any convenient, pretty cool room, 
where it will not freeze. As fast as the plants come into flower you can take them up and 
place them in glasses of water, and thus keep up a supply for the parlor or sitting room for 
along time. The engraving, C, is one of a number of Crocus glasses that we kept supplied 
in this way for several weeks last season. If preferred, these bulbs, when in flower, can be 
placed in pots or baskets filled with damp moss. In fact, they can be used in almost 
any way desired, and will be found to produce the greatest satisfaction, furnishing flowers - 
fora longtime. If placed in moss, it must be kept constantly soaked with water, or the 
flowers will suffer. 

If the simple directions we have given are followed, and good bulbs planted, the culti- 


vator will not only succeed, but will be astonished at the wonderful results of a little labor 
and expense. 


Tulips for Fall Planting. 


We observe the culture of this favorite flower is rapidly extending ; perhaps the greatest 
hindrance to its popularity is the necessity for planting the autumn previous. It is so easy 
for gardeners to forget or neglect the little atteution necessary to prepare a bed successfully. 
But the dazzling brilliancy of their spring bloom is a constant reminder to every one of 
their neglect. The Tulip is such a dashy, showy flower, it is not strange it is so universally 
popular. The delicate coloring of the flowers, and the beauty of single specimens on the 
one hand, or the overpowering display of a full bed when grown in masses, produce effects 
of the finest character, hardly possible of description. 

We heard once of an enthusiastic gardener in Brooklyn, a most devoted lover of Tulips, 
who had a bed of unusually rich specimens of choice varieties, about to bloom. He sur- 
rounded the little bed (which was in a city garden) with a circular staging, and opened it 
as a place of exhibition. This, we believe, is the only Tulip show ever attempted near this 
city, and although history does not tell us the profits of the undertaking, it does favor us 
with the fact that the little Tulip bed was for more than a week a living sensation among 
the neighbors, who were more than delighted with its beauty and tasteful arrangement. 

The culture of the Tulip is very simple. Any good garden soil will answer; or, if the 
soil is poor and sandy, add to it rotted sods, leaf mould, or well rotted manure. Keep the 
ground well drained, for if the soil is retentive of water, the bulbs will rot and decay. Dig 
the soil from six to twelve inches deep, and plant in October or November—the latter in 
the South, the former in the more Northern locations. The early flowering kinds should 
be planted five inches apart, and the date varieties seven inches—all bulbs should be covered 
from two to three inches deep. 

Of the Early Tulips flowering from the middle of March until the Ist of April, the best 
is the Duc von Thol, a single variety. These are divided into several colors, white, yellow, 
scarlet, crimson, ete., growing only to a moderate height of about six inches, and form very 
gay bloomers. They are excellent also for winter flowering in the house. 

The Tournesol follows the Duc von Thol with very large double flowers, and continues 
in bloom a long time. Colors, usually orange, red, and very fine yellow. 

The Single Early Tulips (see illustration) flower very early, and continue in perfection 
a very long time. They contain many very splendid varieties, of which we would name 
the following as most desirable : 

Claremont, gold, fine ; Couleur Cardinal, showy red; Cramvisi Royal, splendid 
crimson; Donna Maria, red and white; Duchesse de Parma, red, edged with yellow: 
Eleonora, fine purple ; Franciscus I, splendid red and yellow; Grand Duke of Russia, red, 
deeply edged with yellow; Lac Boutlof, violet and white, variegated leaves; La Reine, 
beautiful rosy white; Moliere, violet, striped with yellow; Prince of Orange, yellow, 
striped with orange ; Red and Yellow of Leiden, fine red, striped with yellow; Roi Pepin, 
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white and red, fine ; Standard Gold, fine gold; Vermillion Brilliant, glittering red ; White 
and Red Bordered, white, delicately mottled with red. 

Double Tulips are a fine and choice class, beautifully formed, with delicate shades and 
stripes of fine yellow, rose, or white colors. The following is a good list: 

Comte de Pompadour, red, bordered with yellow, large, early ; Crown of Roses, splendid 
double rose, large, early ; Gloria Solis, bronze, orange and crimson, early; Grand Alex- 
andre, yellow, beautifully striped with red, early; Lac Gris de Lin, blush purple, early ; 
Purple Crown, splendid dark velvety crimson, early; Rose Eclatante, rich crimson, early ; 
William Rex, purple and yellow, fine, early ; Xenophon, crimson, striped with yellow, early. 

The Parrot Tulips are by far the most brilliant group of all kinds. The petals are long, 
loose and fringed, and most of the yarieties have mixed colors, crimson, yellow, orange, or 
green, mingling upon the same stem. A bed or border of them produces a magnificent 
display. The varieties usually sold now are— 

Belle Jaune, beautiful yellow ; Cafe Brun, rich brown; Large Scarlet, large and bright; 
Perfecta, red striped. 

The Late Tulips, divided into Bizarres, By-Blooms, and Roses, have large, well-formed, 
highly colored cups, with tall, stately stems, usually eighteen inches in height. These are 
the special favorites of the florist, the Bizarres having a yellow ground; By-Blooms a 
white ground, marked with purple or violet, and Roses have white ground, marked or varie- 
gated with rose, scarlet, crimson or cherry; of this class there are over 300 named varie- 
ties cultivated in this country. It is hardly necessary to advise each cultivator to keep 
each class of Tulips entirely in beds by itself. The simplest form of beds is a circle cut 
in the lawn. Next to that, a good location along the border of the flower garden. Cover 
them slightly with leaves during the winter, and in the spring brush them aside early. 
After a bed has been once established it is permanent, and if a good selection of varieties 
has — made, the cottage gardener can depend upon a constant show of bloom for fully 
six weeks. 


The Chinese Primula. 


N° plant surpass in beauty and durability of flowering for winter the varieties of 
Chinese Primula. The colors are distinct, red, white, crimson, purple, and pink. 
When placed on a shelf or stand near the glass, in a window with a southern aspect, they 
will soon convince you they are at home. Unlike most plants, they require a dry atmos- 
phere; consequently the living room is adapted to their cultivation. 

The culture is easy. If one wishes them to flower early, the seeds should have been 
sown the beginning of August, in a pot prepared as follows: Put one-inch broken pots in 
the bottom; on that put another inch rough, lumpy soil; fill the pot within one inch of the 
top with sandy soil; sow the seeds, cover lightly, water gently ; put a light of glass on the 
pot and place in a shady spot. In two weeks the plants will make their appearance. 
Remove the glass when the plants have three or four leaves; pot them into two-inch pots, 
and place them under glass a few days. When the roots begin to fill the pots, they can 
then be put into four-inch or flowering pots. For the last potting, add one eighth charcoal 
dust to the soil. Rural New Yorker. 


——__2e—_—_—_—— 


How to Layer a Rose. 


s 0. J. tells her lady readers how to do this nicely: “To ‘layer’ a rose, the soil must 
e be well stirred up about the roots; then choose a strong shoot, strip off a few leaves, 
and cut about half an inch through the stem, just below an eye, making the cut in a slant- 
ing direction. Press the shoot where it is cut firmly into the ground, fastening it two or 
three inches below the surface with a forked stick, and cover it with earth. The Chinese 
are famous cultivators of roses; they select a vigorous shoot at the commencement of 
August, and cut a slit as direeted above; a pebble is placed in the cleft to keep it open, 
and a handful of fresh green moss is tied around the eye; this is kept constantly moist. 











Early Single Tulip. 
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Roots soon shoot forth into the moss, and the layer can be removed to another location, or 
potted without removing the moss, and it will make some growth that year. The moss 
must be planted in the earth when it is applied to the layer, and be kept moist by daily 
waterings. This is a surer method of layering rare roses than the one first alluded to. 

“Of late years the slug has made the culture of roses a disagreeable occupation, and 
deprived them of all the beauty of their foliage. ‘Skeleton leaves,’ thus produced, are not 
desirable. Air-slacked lime is a sure antidote against their ravages. Scatter it in the 
morning while the dew is on the bush, and they will ‘vamose the ranch.’ ‘ It is the early 
bird that catches the worm,’ and it must be sprinkled early if good results are desired. A 
pinch of salt will also silence them effectually.” 


—_7e—__—_ 


How to Make Japan Lilies Succeed. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Michigan Farmer, who had some unfavorable experience 
in the culture of Japan Lilies, thus advises how to avoid mistakes: ‘‘ Having read 
that they needed the richest soil and highest culture, I gave them a rich, deep, sandy loam, 
highly manured. But in spite of this and. careful mulching and litter covering for the 
winter, Lancifolium would not thrive. The stalks started freely and made a moderate 
growth, but some of them died down about June, others gave meagre returns in July or 
August. But there was nothing grand, nothing perfect. I took up the bulbs and found 
them more or less rotten. This I laid to a wet season, and replanted in a more friable soil 
with more stimulus. Worse and worse! But by chance wishing to remove a few bulbs, I 


buried them for the winter in a spot where the soil was heavy clay. They were not, how- 


ever, removed in the spring, but remained to set an example to their progenitors. The 
foliage, stalk, flowers, were all in their glory. 


‘‘ Finally, therefore, in conclusion, dear lovers of lilies, plant the Lancifolium in a strong, 


well-worked clay; mulch, and let them alone. I have since done equally well in a gravely 


clay, in Central New York. Don’t be afraid but what you will get good large bulbs in 
spite of a stout soil.” 


Floricultural Notes. 


New Dahlia. 
is Dahlia is announced by Messrs. Hubert & Cie., Hyerds, France, under the name 
of Dahlia arborea, which they consider superior to the Dahlia Imperialis. It is a 
distinct species, having many points of advantage over the Imperialis, its rival. One of 
these is its dwarfer habit of growth, some six or seven fect high, instead of ten or fifteen ; 
but it forms a branched head, with large leaves, and produces an innumerable number of 


pretty mauve colored flowers. The Floral World adds that these flowers are produced very 
late, namely, after the end of December. 


Lilium Superbum. 

F. R. Elliot states, in a late number of the Rural New Yorker, that a beautiful specimen 
of this Lily was grown this year in the grounds of Dr. J. P. Kirtland, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
On two of the stems alone there were between sixty and seventy flowers each, while the 
whole cluster would have numbered over 400 flowers in bloom at one time. It is not as 
showy as Lilium Auratum, or Japonicum, but its flowers are shown just when Auratum has 
gone and the Japans have not come. 

Those who plant it should remember that, like all the lily family, its beauty is naturally, 
by its growth, partially hidden; that because of its innate modesty and intrinsic worth it 
droops its head, and if it is to be seen to the best advantage, it should be grown on some 
position where it will be elevated above the observer. A rocky knoll, or bank adjoining 
the entrance drive into one’s grounds, a raised bank in the rear of low growing, hardy 
flowering shrubs, or a mass of geraniums, are all good positions for the planting of lilies. 
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The Oregon Lily, 


A native, says the Willamette Farmer, is most beautiful. Its foliage is very much like 
that of the choice Japan Lily—its flowers, sometimes a dozen or more in number, on one 
stalk, are white, sometimes sprinkled with red spots, change to a pink color when they fade, 
and are exquisitely fragrant. They can be found wild in many parts of Oregon. 


Chrystalizing Grasses. 


We have seen some exceedingly beautiful bouquets of ornamental grasses, chrystalized 
in a delicate and artistic manner. One of our exchanges explains the manner in which it 
is accomplished. 

Almost any kind of grass looks well when crystalized, but the long feathery grasses give 
the most satisfaction, as they are ornamental when only partially covered with the alum, 
while the others should be covered completely. When you have gathered all you wish and 
dried them thoroughly, you can either crystalize them before forming them into a bouquet, 
or make the bouquet first and crystalize it afterwards. If you wish to put the grasses in a 
vase oe everlasting flowers, you must first put them into the alum solution, which is thus 

repared : 

: Pulverize a pound of the best white alum, and dissolve it over a slow fire in a quart of 
pure soft water. Do not let it boil, and be very careful to keep everything out of the solu- 
tion that can possibly stain it, for the beauty of the grasses depends on the pure whiteness 
of the crystals. A new earthen bowl is the best dish for the purpose. When the alum is 
all dissolved, let the solution cool down to blood heat; meanwhile arrange your grasses in 
a bowl and pour your solution over them, cover up, and set away twenty-four hours. Then 
take them out: carefully, dry them in the sun four or five hours, and put them in the vase 
prepared for them. Do not move them for several days. If you form the grasses into a 
bouquet before crystalizing them, procure a glazed earthen jar, suspend the bouquet by a 
string from a stick laid across the top of the jar—take care that the tops of the grasses are 
not bent or doubled over—and then pour on the solution, proceeding as above directed. 
What remains of the alum water may be reheated, tinged blue, or purple, or scarlet, by a 
few drops of dye, and used again as before. 

Crystalized grasses, when mixed with everlasting flowers, make beautiful winter bouquets. 
Snowdrops, or wax berries, the seed vessels of wild roses, and asparagus branches covered 
with their scarlet fruitage, may be used with fine effects. Many bright-colored berries may 
be gathered from swamps and marshy places to contrast brilliantly with the metallic snowy 
luster of the alum crystals. Of these none are more showy than clusters of bitter sweet. 
Many ladies plant flowers in spring for the especial purpose of making winter bouquets. 
The varieties of Helichrysum are beautiful for wreaths, especially the dwarf species. 
Ammobium alatum, or White Everlasting, is very much in use for memorial garlands and 
crosses to adorn the graves of friends. The varieties of ornamental grasses are also very 
much in use for this purpose. The florists’ catalogues contain a full description of them 
all, and any of our lady readers who, another year, wish to cultivate this particular branch 
of adornment, will do well to consult these catalogues. 


Double Geranium. 


Edgar Sanders, in the Prairie Farmer, describes some beautiful flower beds he has had 
good success with the past summer. 

We have a pyramid of scarlets of the single kind, double banded? with the *Centaurea 
candida, that to our liking is as pretty a thing as can well be. 

It is thus composed: A circle bed is selected, say ten feet over; in the centre of this 
is a rustic octagon basket four feet over, and placed on an oak support two feet from the 
ground, the post and basket being both made with the rough bark on. 

This basket is planted with a tall scarlet geranium in the middle, with others around, so 
arranged as to taper as much as possible to a pyramid ; around the outside is planted thickly 
a row of Centaurea candida, thus forming a pure silvery white band around the scarlet. 

The bed below is so planted that the tallest geraniums come next the basket, tapering 
again to the ground, which is again edged with the Centaurea, thus forming a pyramid over 
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six feet high of scarlet, white, and green, so symmetrically arranged that it cannot fail of 
giving a pleasing effect. For small front door yards, such a bed is just the thing, or as 
starers among a group of flower beds. 


Successful Culture of Roses. 

To secure good flowers, and a constant bloom, with the Tea, Bourbon, and other per- 
petual varieties of roses, the Practical Farmer says it is only necessary to observe a few 
plain directions. 

Ist. All fading and finished blooms should be at once clipped off. Nature seems to tend 
always to the production of seed, as the object of bloom and fructification. As the amateur 
florist does not want rose seed, but flowers, allowing the former to remain on is not only 
unsightly, but is far more exhausting to the plant than profuse blooming. 

2d. The rose slug, living on the green part of the leaf till only the skeleton is left, must 
be removed without delay. This we accomplish very readily by injecting, with a common 
tin syringe, soap-suds made from carbolic soap in a common watering-pot. The slug works 
mostly on under side of the leaf, but the carbolic soap, with which the whole bush should 
be deluged, if it does not kill outright, soon displaces it by its offensiveness peculiarly 
obnoxious to all insect life. 

3d. The soil around the bush having been manured in the spring and preceding fall with 
stable manure, soap-suds should be applied each wash day, and twice a week about § pint 
of chamber ley to each plant. 

By these means, and an occasional shortening in of a too straggling branch, roses may 
be kept in bloom from early spring till within nearly a month of Christmas. 

A slight mulch at the base of the stem, of short grass, hay, or weeds (in case any of 
these latter can be found), will also be a great advantage. If there are no weeds on the 
property, perhaps a few can be procured at a neighbor’s. 


Late Blooming Shrubs. 

Hearth and Home says that too little attention is paid to late-blooming shrubs, and many 
an otherwise fine garden is almost destitute of flowers during the months of July and 
August. Early flowering species of shrubs are far more abundant than late flowering; 
hence the importance of planting more of the latter, for the purpose of keeping up a suc- 
cession of flowers during the summer months. Among the most desirable shrubs that 
bloom late in the season, we would select the following : 

Stwartia pentagyna.— Flowers pure white, and two inches in diameter; an elegant and 
vigorous growing shrub, blooming in July. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, or Oak-leaved Hydrangea.—F lowers white, slightly shaded with 
purple ; produced in long, loose spikes, or racemes. 

Hydrangea paniculata.—A rather rare shrub, with long, dense spikes of flowers, which 
are produced in great abundance from July until October. 

Azalea viscosa.—A native shrub that is far too generally neglected. Flowers pure white, 
and deliciously fragrant. This plant should be in every garden. There are many other 
a late blooming shrubs, descriptions of which may be found in nurserymen’s cata- - 
— Abutilon Thompsonii. 

Edgar Sanders says that many of the new variegated leaved plants suffer severely in the 
clearest sunshine, and asserts that this very variegation renders the plant more weakly, and 
we are the more convinced of this than ever from the beautiful golden blotched Abutilon 
Thompsonii, growing out of doors extremely slow, whereas in the greenhouse it does quite 
well in summer, provided the glass is partially shaded, and the house kept moist, 

We had high hopes of this Abutilon, and seeing it in such splendid condition all over 
England last year, was picturing to ourselves similar objects of beauty here—but its growth 
is - slow, at least on our hot, sandy soil. It may however be more effective on low, rich 
soils. 

Hanging Flower Baskets. 

A very handsome hanging basket is made of the dried burs of the Sweet Gum tree. 

They are strung together into the desired shape on strong twine, just as beads are, in the 
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fancy baskets in the stores. ‘The rustic appearance of the burrs is very pleasant to the eye 
—>particularly in houses that have little or none of the charms of rural scenery about them. 
If dropped, they are not broken or injured in any way; and if the twine breaks and some 
of the balls are lost, they can be replaced with others picked up in the next walk in the 
country. The baskets are so simple in construction that any lady can make them.—Rural 
New Yorker. 

Plants in Rooms. 

The Rural New Yorker says not far from New York city is a house with one charming 
room in it. One of the charms is the border created by two pots of ivy. It has been 
growing three or four years, and now runs entirely around the room, over the tops of the 
windows, and is beautiful beyond description. Plants and flowers may be made to furnish 
a room beyond the reach of satin and rosewood, and at small cost. 


New Rose—Felix Genero. 

W. F. Radclyffe writes the Gardener’s Chronicle that the most beautiful Rose, thoroughly 
proven here on Manetti, without a fault, is Felix Genero. It is first-rate as to form, color, 
outline, growth, and free blooming. I advise all nurserymen to propagate it largely, and 
Rosarians to buy it extensively. I have eleven plants of it in bloom now, and I see no 
difference. It is as good in form as Chabrillant, larger, of a better color, and of better 
growth, foliage and health. 


Trade in Violets. 


ae little bouquets of violets, which in the spring months are sold by the flower girls 
in the central streets of London, are the produce of many acres of land at Mitcham 
and its neighborhood. A short visit to Mr. Steedman’s violet farm gives an insight to its 
workings. There are sixteen acres of land under violet culture. The two varieties of this 
flower principally grown here are the Russian and the Giant. The first named is darker 
in color, the latter is the most fragrant. The picking is done by boys and girls, who have 
a tin can suspended by a strap over the shoulder on one side, and a bunch of short strips 
of bass on the other. When twenty-five violets are plucked, they are tied together with a 
strip of bass, and placed in the can. Another “‘hand” is employed to pick leaves only. 
In about the centre of the little farm there is a shed or barn. Here the picked violets are 
brought and placed in heaps, as are also the leaves; but the latter are ail thrown into a 
water vat and swilled, for the purpose of removing earthy rain splashes. In the barn, from 
ten to twenty pair of nimble fingers are ready to make up the bouquets as soon as the 
flowers are supplied; this is done by tying two of the quarter hundred bunches of violets 
together with two or three leaves outside them. This done, they are then packed in sym- 
metrical rings in a small basket or skip. About 3 o’clock Pp. M. the work is done, and from 
twenty to cighty skips are put into the van for market. The quantity varies considerably, 
according to the weather and season. 

Mr. Steedman is a true philanthropist and trader, and is as well known in Covent Gar- 
den at six o’clock in the morning, in March and the beginning of April, as Rothschild is 
on the Exchange at three o’clock in the afternoon. Many a poor flower girl, without a 
penny, gets from him fifty bunches of violets on credit, and at a price something less than 
half that the public pay for them retail. The girls frequently increase their profits by 
dividing every bunch of fifty they receive into two of twenty-five; but this is done only 
very early in the year, or when the flowers are scarce. 

There are large violet farms in the south of France (that of M. l’Hermine in particular), 
of more than 100 acres, near Nice. Last year the season there was so unfavorable that the 
Paris market could not be supplied from its customary source. In England, on the con- 
trary, the weather was remarkably mild; and violets were so abundant at Mitcham that 
they were forwarded by the night French mail, and sold freely in the Paris morning market. 

he violets are cultivated at Mitcham in single roots, and not allowed to run together. 
Nothing deteriorates these flowers more than when they become bedded together. They 
then grow leaves instead of blossoms. The roots require dividing every other year at least. 


—The Gardener. 
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Hints on Successful Window Gardening. 


From an English Manual, by W. H. B. Anguet. 


O*. course plants grown in windows require a great deal more attention than those grown 
in the garden; the reason of which is obvious, but the chief conditions necessary to 
their remaining in a state of health, are a good compost to grow in, a good supply of air, 
plenty of light in the day, darkness and coolness at night, cleanliness, and a proper amount 
of moisture at the roots. There are a few things in reference to plants generally which are 
grown in windows, a failure to observe which is sure to interfere with the success of many 
who love to grow their little favorites. 

One of the most important points is the watering. There should be plenty of cracks in 
the bottom of the pot, so as to allow the water to pass off rapidly, and thus ensure perfect 
drainage. This is one of the few rules without an exception, as there is not a single plant 
I know of, suitable for window culture, which will flourish if the water is allowed to stag- 
nate at the bottom of the pot. Never allow any water to remain in the saucer. How often 
does one see the window plants of our acquaintances stand in a pool of water in the saucer. 
When plants require watering, give them plenty, so that the roots have a thorough soaking, 
but pour away that which runs in the saucer; and if your plants require a great deal of 
water, give it them often, and don’t compel them to suck it up through the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot. 

During the day time plants must have plenty of light (not necessarily sun-shine, as that 
may be frequently injurious, and it is better to shade on very hot days), but plenty of day- 
light, for plants cannot thrive without it. Therefore, let the plants stand as close to the 
window as possible, and keep the glass rubbed clean; if this is attended td, and the pots 
turned round a little way every day, you will be able to grow your plants in good shape ; 
but if they are grown at a distance from the light, the points of the shoots and all the 
leaves will turn themselves toward the window, and thus present a curious, but by no means 
graceful appearance. 

At night they should be in the dark, and kept cool. You know that plants in a state of 
nature are cooler at night than in the day, and therefore those grown in windows should be 
cooler. But it unfortunately happens that most living rooms are considerably warmer, at 
least during the early part of the night. This is caused by light, firing, and there being 
mostly more persons in the room, or at home, at night. Consequently the plants stand a 
fair chance of being injured, and if they must be grown in that room, there is no help for 
it but standing them down on the floor in such a position that they may be shaded as much 
as possible from artificial light ; when they will be in a cooler position than they would be if 
they remained on the window sill. 

It is these two reasons—want of light and too much heat at night—which makes town- 
grown plants so lanky-looking and sickly ; but with proper precautions most persons will be 
able to produce specimens of a natural form and in good health. 


Give Plenty of Air. 

Those who are fond of rising early in the morning, and taking a walk in the fields and 
woods, will have frequently noticed the rustling of the leaves in the morning breeze. 
Everyone has remarked the leaves of the trees on a sultry day, drooping under the heat of 
the sun, motionless and desponding, but every one has not noticed how totally different 
their appearance is in the early morning; even when there is not enough wind to feel the 
least breath upon your face, you may perceive a constant agitation going on among the 
leaves, making the sunbeams glitter on their bright surfaces, moving to and fro, and danc- 
ing and sparkling as though they thoroughly enjoyed their gambol with the zephyr which 
refuses to woo your own cheek. And they really do enjoy it, for the leaves are the lungs 
of the plant, and therefore a plentiful supply of fresh air is as necessary to keep it in health 
as it is toa human being. So never be afraid of keeping the window open; but do it as 
much as possible when the weather is not cold, and it can be done without exposing them 
to a thorough draft. 

Another matter of the utmost importance is cleanliness. Persons living in the country 
can have but little idea at what an astonishing rate dust accumulates in any city or any 
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large town where there is a large traffic. In fact, the dust is one of the greatest enemies 
of the city housewife—the dragon with which she has constantly to do battle with duster, 
scrubbing-brush and flannel. A very short time suffices for the leaves of a plant to get 
covered with dust, and if not frequently removed they turn brown and wither, for it effectu- 
ally stops those processes from going on which are equivalent in a plant to breathing and 
perspiring, by stopping up the pores of the leaf. The best way of removing it is by fre- 
quent washings with clean water which has just got the chill off, and a flannel or sponge is 
the best thing to use for the purpose. This operation can scarcely be performed too often, 
if done with sufficient care; and it is quite delightful to see how refreshed and invigorated 
your pets will look after their periodical washings. Whenever an opportunity occurs place 
them out in mild showers, when they will receive a benefit which can scarcely be imparted 
to them by any artificial means. 

Let us hope that the time is not far distant when every one, be they ever so poor or ever 
so badly off for want of space, may be able to grow a few plants of their own, and cultivate 
their window gardens; for although it may frequently provoke a smile of ridicule or a 
gesture of contempt, to see a poor, long-legged geranium growing on the window sill of 
some wretched home, in a cracked tea-pot, still it ought to tell the reflecting mind one 
thing, that in that locality there beats at least one heart who can appreciate the beauties of 
Nature; that, did more favorable circumstances surround, would revel with as much de- 
light as you do in the joys which are to be found in green fields, shady woods, and flowery 
lanes. These poor, weak, miserable looking objects are not cherished because of the beauty 
of their appearance, but because they whisper to them of those enchanting scenes of Nature 
which it is so seldom their good fortune to witness. 








—_2e__—_—_ 


Pears---Abundance of Crop for 1870. 


Baws. pears have sold the past months of August and September for as low as 
$1.50 per crate, or $2 per bushel, or $5 to $7 per barrel. This is the lowest price 
they have been known to reach for more than ten years. Nearly all other varieties have 
sold correspondingly low. Duchesse d’Angouleme for $2 per crate, while Flemish Beauty 
and Seckel have ruled lower still than Bartlett. 

It is possible that these low prices may check for atime the rage for planting pears 
which seems to have arisen and extended so strongly for two years past. But we find 
several salutary lessons in this situation. Ist. We must place less dependence upon one 
exclusive variety. 2d. We must plant more late varieties. 

Nearly every farmer has hitherto planted early varieties, mostly Bartlett. The trees 
begin to bear young, and their fruit reaches market about the middle of August. From 
the large number of trees planted, the produce now begins yearly to pour in in overwhelm- 
ing quantities. Sagacious cultivators will hereafter give the Bartlett only a medium place 
on their lists, while the multitude of course will continue to plant it as freely as they have 
done the Wilson strawberry. 

We often notice, on the other hand, what a scarcity of fine pears there is after October 
1st, and down through November and December. The most successful growers now plant 
a succession of varieties, from earliest to latest, and they generally find that their latest 
varieties prove the most profitable. The Lawrence pear we esteem not second to the Bart- 
lett, and sometimes far more profitable. The Seckel is so little planted that its fruit always 
will be high. The Beurre d’Anjou is one of our finest late varieties, and the Beurre Clair- 
geau is equally excellent. No one can go amiss in this short list, and of every 500 trees 
we would choose more than one half Lawrence. 

In Virginia, immense orchards of Bartlett and Duchesse pear trees have been planted. 
One farm alone of 300 acres possesses 100 pear trees on every acre, and we think that for 
a few years to come Virginia Bartletts will become quite as famous and as cheap as Vir- 


ginia strawberries and Virginia melons. 
| We have never discouraged the planting of fruit, but the indications at present show that | | 











Shade Trees for Streets. 


it is sometimes slightly overdone; the production is greater than the consumption, and 
then we have to wait for a period of five or more years for the balance to be restored. 

We invite correspondence from our pear growers, as to their experience in pear culture 
this year, and what varieties they can best recommend, West or South, North or East, for 
late ripening, and fit for marketing after October Ist. 


+4 


The Saunders Raspberry. 


HIS is one of the new seedlings produced by D. W. Herstine, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
from the seed of the Allen Raspberry, planted in alternate rows with the Philadelphia. 
It bears the most desirable characteristics of both, in size, flavor and productiveness, and 
still is perrectly hardy as far as tested. The fruit committee of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, in their report of July 6th, 1870, describe it as follows: ‘‘ Plant a good 
bearer, suckering freely ; canes, green, shaded with purple; spines, numerous, small and 
light green; foliage, light green and abundant ; fruit, very large, round, of a crimson color, 
with large grains ; flavor, of high character and delicious.” 


Shade Trees for Streets. 


Wt have often been asked the question, ‘‘ What are the best trees for planting on the 
sidewalks of our cities and villages?’ For this purpose people generally demand 
quick-growing trees with spreading branches, so as to obtain shade for the sidewalk almost 
as quickly as an awning could be put up; and trees that are free from insects. These 
requirements have reduced the selection to a very small compass; and as the Ailanthus has 
been the only tree that fulfilled all the conditions, it has been very extensively planted. 
And what has been gained by it? On account of the sickening odor of its flowers, and its 
habit of throwing up the flagging and pavement with its roots, those who planted them 
have been only too glad to cut them down, after losing ten or twelve years of time, and 
begin again with some other healthier, more beautiful, but slower growing tree. So with 
the Silver Poplar, which is worse than the Ailanthus for destroying the pavement and area- 
ways of the houses with its suckers ; and the Weeping Willow has such a large spreading 
top, that when fully grown it shades the house too much. 

What are really required for our purpose are trees that do not grow too tall or spread 
too wide, so as to interfere with the windows of the houses; that are of reasonably rapid 
growth, and that will not throw up or injure the pavement with suckers. Fortunately some 
of our native trees are the best adapted for this; indeed, among exotic trees we do not find 
more than half a dozen thut are equally as well suited to it with our own native ones. As 
for the injuries and annoyances of insects, especially caterpillars, we can easily avoid them 
by care in destroying them when in their nests, or by picking off the cocoons, or, better 
yet, by encouraging insectivorous birds to take up their abode in our cities. That this may 
be done we have abundant evidence in the city of New York. It is true that it may involve 
the feeding and confinement of vicious boys, now and then, for four or five days in a lock- 
up; but between the pleasure and comfort of walking under the shade of trees in the hot, 
sultry days of July and August, and the indulgence of the evil propensities of unrestrained 
urchins, there should not be much hesitation in choosing. When the English sparrows 
were introduced here, police regulations were enforced, because the sparrows cost money. 
Our native birds are now also coming into the city, showing that if they had been protected 
they would have remained with us. 

In planting trees on streets or roads it is absolutely necessary to supply them liberally 
with good fresh soil; the holes should be dug out four or five feet across, and be from two 
and a half to thre¢ feet deep; all the earth taken out should be thrown away, and the hole, 
when the tree is planted, filled up with fresh garden soil, or the top soil of an old pasture 
field, first paring off the sod. No manure or earth from the wood pile should be mixed 
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with it, as all such materials undergo a fermentative process when mixed in the soil in any 
quantity; this is highly injurious to the roots of a tree, causing decay in the young roots 
as soon as they begin to push out. The earth should be firmly trodden down as it is filled 
in, and care be taken that it is well distributed among the fibrous roots of the tree. The 
tree should be well staked and braced against the effects of the winds, and the surface well 
mulched with long stable manure, leaves, or similar material. By a little extra dare and 
expense in planting, two or three years time in the growth of the tree may be gained in the 
first eight or ten years after planting. 

The trees best suited for street planting are the Sugar Maple; the Silver-leaved Maple, 
of very rapid growth; the Scarlet Maple, also a rapid grower; the European Sycamore 
Maple, a species with large, deep green foliage and spreading branches, and a rapid grower. 

The Catalpa is an elegant, rapid growing tree, of spreading habit, with very large foliage 
and large pyramidal cluster of white and purple flowers, which appear in July. We have 
never seeu this tree attacked by insects. It comes into leaf rather later than most trees, 
and retains its foliage very late. It is an especial favorite for this purpose with us. 

The Horse Chestnut is an elegant, well-known tree; but in dry situations is apt to have 
the leaves scorch and dry up in summer; for moist situations we do not know of a finer tree. 

The Scotch Elm isa rapid growing tree, of spreading habit, and large foliage. The 
American White Elm is a superb tree, where room can be allowed for it ; but it is not suit- 
able for planting where the houses are built close to the line of the street. The English 
Elm suckers very badly, and is unfit for street planting. 

The Kentucky Coffee-tree has curious looking, stiff, blunt shoots, and light, airy foliage ; 
it is a rapid grower, and very desirable where heavy shade is not wanted. 

The Oriental Plane or Button-wood is entirely free from the disease which of late years 
has so destroyed our native species, and makes a very useful tree for street planting. 

The Paulowna is similar in habit to the Catalpa, of very rapid growth, with pyramidal 
heads of reddish lavender-colored flowers. It is of a spreading habit, with very large 
foliage ; the tree is quite hardy, but in very cold winters the flower buds, which are formed 
in autumn, are liable to be destroyed. We have never seen it molested by insects. 

Our native Tulip-tree, or Liriodendron, makes a very elegant shade tree, but is some- 
what difficult to transplant. We have, however, always succeeded with it by pudding the 
roots as soon as the tree was taken up, and then wrapped them in moist hay or straw. If 
the roots once become dried, it is almost impossible to make it live. 

The Bass-wood or Linden trees, both of the English and American species, make beau- 
tiful shade trees ; but, unfortunately, they are very subject to the attacks of the borer, 
especially in large cities. In small towns or viilages, where wood-peckers or birds of that 
class can get access to them, they would be very desirable. The flowers are very fragraut, 

‘and the foliage dense, that of the American species being very large. They are all rapid 
growers.—Harper’s Bazar. 


——— 


Ornamental Weeping Trees. 


From the “‘ London Gardener’s Magazine.” 


MAN. fine breadths of grass in villa gardens are made unsightly, or considerably less 
attractive than they might be, through the lack of interesting trees and shrubs of a 
character suitable to the position. 

Mistakes are often committed in landscape gardening by planting trees of deep colors and 
heavy outlines too near the dwelling, for this system almost cedialen the use of the lighter 
and more graceful forms of vegetation, which are suitable chiefly for the foreground, and 
show their outlines and elegant traceries in better contrast against the heavy masses placed 
beyond them. 

One of the most elegant of lawn trees is the American Weeping Willow, which, by its 
very name and character, may always »e much more appropriately placed near water, than 
on a high dry bank or architectural terrace. Its very appearance reminds the spectator of 
water, and at first sight of the tree, he may sensenity look around him to discover if he 
has come unawares to the border of a lake, or the neighborhood of a fountain. 





Ornamental Weeping Trees. 


But given the proper accessories, and there is no tree in our garden that can surpass in 
grace and liveliness of character the true Salix Americana pendula, and in the form of a 
standard it is the most suitable tree that can be chosen for a fountain, while the Kilmar- 
nock Weeping Willow, S. caprea pendula, is equally at home on the margin of a lake or 
stream. 

Leaving the aquatic scenes, and considering what may be called the every-day wants of 
amateur gardeners, we recommend herewith a few of the most elegant weeping trees, suit- 
able for conspicuous position on lawns, at angles of intersecting walks, and to mingle with 
the less formal scenery of banks or caves in gardens. 

There are several beautiful pendulous varieties of Elm, of which perhaps the most 
elegant is the Scampston Weeping Elm, Ulmus Montana pendula nova ; a great improve- 
ment on the better known and much admired U. Montana pendula. Of the Scampston 
Elm, there is a variety with variegated leaves, which has a remarkably elegant appearance 
when placed in a good position on a broad sweep of lawn. 

For the fronts of shrubberies, and to beautify a slope or half wild position, the small 
growing Ulmus viminalis, and its variegated form, are admirably adapted; and these may 
be known by their slender twiggy character and their small leaves, in this respect being 
distinct from all other Elms known. 

Where a single weeping tree is required to ‘‘ stand upon its own merits,” or it is desira- 
ble*to plant a pair which shall command attention for distinctness and beauty, Sophora 
Japonica pendula has no equal. 

This tree is a native of Japan, and belongs to the leguminous order, being closely allied 
to the Laburnum. It produces dark green pinnated leaves, and when worked standard 
high, grows somewhat in the form of an umbrella nearly closed, the long branches hanging 
down all round the stem in an almost perpendicular direction. If we had room only for 
one pair of weeping trees on a lawn, we are inclined to think our first choice would fall 
upon Sophora Japonica pendula. — 

Where there is sufficient skill for the task of growing Wistaria Sinensis, as a weeping 
standard tree, it makes a grand feature on the lawn, and blooms so profusely as, in some 
seasons, to be as densely covered with its purple racemes as a specimen Cytisus, or an 
exhibition Azalea. But it must have room; the stem must be supported by a stake, the 
growth must be led on light supports in the direction necessary to form the proper outlines, 
and the subsequent growth must be pinched in from the middle of June to the middle of 
July, or it will soon grow out of bounds, and becomes an almost inextricable confusion. 

There are a few other varieties of well known trees which deserve attention for their 
elegantly pendulous habit. The Weeping Limes, Poplars, Oaks, and Beeches, have their 
several distinctive characters ; but amongst them the palm for distinctness and beauty must 
be awarded to two Poplars, Populus canescens pendula and P. tremula pendula, the constant 
agitation of the leaves of this last named, together with its fine weeping habit, render it a 
most interesting subject, and its beauty comes out fully when its light tints and graceful 
outlines are assisted by dark backgrounds of more massive timbers. 

Of tne Beeches, Fagus pendula nova has the most pendulous habit, and is a proper sub- 
ject for a grand style of planting, but of no use at all for a small garden. 

The most distinctly pendulous Oak is Quercus pedunculata pendula, a very lively tree, 
combining grace with majesty. The Weeping Turkey Oak, Q. cerrus pendula, is a great 
beauty. 

We oi not fond of the Ash, and rarely derive any pleasure from its aspect in garden, 
but as the Ash has a fame in wood-craft, it is well we can introduce two very elegant weep- 
ing varieties, in addition to the well known Weeping Ash of the London gardens. 

The common Weeping Ash is Frazinus excelsior pendula, a truly noble tree when well 
grown, and the best for giving shade to a resting place. It is well worth the care necessary 
to train out the growth in the formation of a gigantic umbrella of its large deep green 
leaves and rigid branches. 

It is, however, quite surpassed in beauty by two variegated-barked varieties, F. excelsior 
argentea pendula and F. excelsior aurea pendula, the one having a silvery, and the other a 
golden colored bark. The bright colors of the young twigs of these varieties have a very 
curious effect, as the tracery of the whole of the tree appears to be picked out in bright 











































Kéditorial Notes. 


lines, and this tends greatly to relieve the stiffness and formality peculiar to the Weeping 
Ash. 

The WEEPING WALNUvT, Juglans regia pendula, is not to be recommended for choice 
purposes. It is a noble tree, but should only be planted where it can grow to a large size, 
and form timber in the proper sense of the word. 

Having in view only the best among hundreds of varieties of trees of more or less pen- 
dulous habit, we shall name only one more of deciduous habit, and that is the WEEPING 

HORN, Crataegus pendula nova, a very elegant lawn tree, and a proper companion to 
standard weeping roses, which scarcely need mention, for no one could forget them in calling 
over the subjects best fitted for embellishing a lawn. . 

But we must add to all these deciduous subjects, one Evergreen, the WEEPING Ho Ly, 
of which there are two distinct varieties, Ilex aquifolium pendula, a variety of the common 
green holly, truly pendulous in habit, and a very pretty object in winter; and the varie- 
gated Weeping Holly, Ilex aquifolium pendulum variegatum. The last is the most beauti- 
ful evergreen shrub known, and as well adapted for the smallest garden as the largest. 


—~eoe———-. 


Editorial Notes. 


Downer’s Seeding Strawberries. 


7 few of the new seedling strawberries yearly produced, ever win a permanent 
reputation, or more than a local success. It is somewhat gratifying then to a 
careful horticulturist to find his seedlings making their way surely into the favor of a 
prudent public, and succeeding so well as to justify their high appreciation. Mr. Seth Boy- 
den was one of the most careful and celebrated of all horticulturists in the production of 
valuable seedling strawberries, but he has gone, and now there looms up into view, with 
greater distinctness and higher reputation, the services of Mr. Downer, of Fairview, Ky. 
Scarcely a garden but possesses some of his famous strawberries, Chas. Downing, Kentucky, 
Green Prolific, Downer’s Prolific or others, and few fruits ever sent out have borne so well 
the test of time, or added so much honor to the originator, as have these. Mr. Downer’s 
success in new seedlings, and in achieving a high reputation, is really remarkable, and at 
the same time a great encouragement to future efforts. 


Best Selection of Pears for Planting. 


Mr. J. J. Thomas, horticultural editor of the Country Gentleman, recommends first those 
varieties which have uniformly proved early bearers. In the order of ripening, the Sum- 
mer Doyenne must undoubtedly be placed first. Unless the tree is in a very rapidly grow- 
ing condition, it begins to bear when quite young, and gives profuse crops afterwards, The 
Bartlett is of course the heaviest bearer of all sorts, both when quite young and after the 
tree attains full size. After the Bartlett add the Washington, Seckel, Howell, Belle 
Lucrative, Onondaga, Winter Nelis, and Passe Colmar. The Giffard may be added—and 
if grafted standard height on some straight and vigorous grower, its feeble and crpoked 
growth may be obviated, and handsome and symmetrical trees produced. There are several 
other sorts, which, although often giving good crops from young trees, are not so uniformly 
productive at an early age, such as Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seedling, Rostiezer, Flemish 
Beauty, Lawrence, Alencon, Columbia, etc. On the other hand, by planting such excel- 
lent sorts, exclusively, as the Tyson, Dix, Sheldon, etc., famous as tardy bearers, the young 
owner may become discouraged before he enjoys the result of his labors. 

We observe, on the other hand, Mr. T. T. Southwick, in his record of the success of Mr. 
Martin’s orchard, Mercersburg, Pa., advises this list— 

300 Lawrence, 150 Bartlett, 140 Howell, 120 Vicar of Winkfield, 65 Beurre d’ Anjou, 
1 net 55 Buffum, 50 Easter Beurre, 30 Clairgeau, 20 Clapp’s Favorite, 10 Doyenne 

oussock. 

As we write this paragraph the fruit markets of New York are supplied with an over 
abundance of all kinds of standard fruits. Plums are exceedingly low, while Bartlett 
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pears are selling at but $2 per bushel, or $4 per barrel. Peaches are worth only 75 cents 
to $1 per basket. 

Now, after two scasons’ observation of the fruit markets here, we would not advise any 
pear culturist to grow varieties which will ripen at such times of glut as we usually expe- 
rience here from the 15th of August to the 15th of September. We would recommend 
safely any varieties that ripen before August Ist, or after September 15th. 

In the cooler days of later Septmber and October, all descriptions of fruit rapidly im- 
prove in price, and often sell at remunerative prices. In seasons when peaches are very 
plenty, they conflict seriously with all other descriptions of fruit, and hence they must 
suffer. But as fast as the supply of peaches declines, so the value of other fruit improves, 
and by October Ist peaches are completely over, and pears are the leading supply of the 
market. Hence we say it is wise for every grower not to plant too largely of early kinds. 
Every orchard will bear a good number of Bartlett pears; they will always sell for some- 
thing, and when there are no peaches, will bring astonishing prices; but there is danger in 
planting out too great a proportion of this variety in many of our new orchards. 

In Delaware, successful peach growers divide their orchards into at least six or more 
varieties, ripening from very earliest down to very latest. They never plant exclusively of 
one kind. It ought to be the same in pear culture. More profit will accrue over a score 
of years, from a judicious succession of varieties of pears, than from an exclusive devotion 
to one variety. 

The late ripening pears will hereafter yield more remunerative returns than the early 
varieties, and we bespeak attention to them from our pear growers. The South can now 
supply us with early pears from Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, and in regions like 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey, there will be considerable interference and com- 
petition for this early market. 

The selection of Mr. Martin is generally judicious. We would recommend less Lawrence, 
say 200, and increase d’Anjou, Seckel, and Clairgeau, each to 100. Next to the Bartlett, 
we esteem the Beurre Clairgeau our most promising new market pear. The Howell should 





rank next in the list, a beautiful autumn variety, ripening two weeks after the Bartlett, and 
always a beautiful grower. 


Carbolic Plant Protector. 


Our experiments with this article (referred to in our July No.) were continued for a 
period of several weeks, in order to test its efficacy as to the destruction of noxious worms. 
We found that for the large measure worm, which so often infests our city trees and grape 
vines, a decoction of the plant protector, sufficiently strong to kill or dislodge the worm 
itself, was strong enough to scorch and injure the leaves of the vines also. But for bark 
lice, and more tender worms or insects, it was a most beneficial agent. We think it espe- 
cially useful as a preventive against future attacks of insects. If plants are syringed freely 
once or twice a week, the odor alone will repel insects, while there is no doubt the eggs of 
future progeny are destroyed also. ur first application to the grape vines destroyed the 
worms, but scorched the leaves and retarded the ripening of the fruit. The odor remained 
| in the garden and on the ground for several weeks, and we never had an attack of worms 
of any description. We also discovered some caterpillars’ nests, and a thorough soaking | 
with the solution soon placed them all out of danger. 

For clearing the bark of trees infested with Jice or scales, or to keep off worms, borers, 
ete., we believe it to be excellent. We have seen worms writhe in agony when under the 
fumes of the acid, and a single touch of the raw substance upon their backs, has killed | 
them in thirty seconds, the effects upon the skin being like that of a red-hot iron, scorching. 

Our experience is also confirmed by a correspondent of the Practical Farmer, who says: 
‘“*T have tried it upon various species of plants, and it has proved as efficacions in destroy- 
ing insects and preventing their ravages upon plants, as the whale-oil soap has been when 
properly applied. When syringed upon the plants, a pound to twelve or fourteen gallons 
of soft water has proved effective and safe; but to wash the stems of trees, make it doubly 
strong, say, to trees two inches in diameter, one pound protector to six gallons of water ; 


f | and tree stems eight inches in diameter, four or five gallons of water to one pound of pro- 
| tector—and so on. I think it an excellent article to syringe plum trees before they expand 
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their blooms and after the fruit is just set. It will also prove a capital safeguard against 
the various species of tree borers and the peach cut-worm ; but it must be used with caution, 
as it is very strong. Cultivators should weaken it well for first trial, and increase its 
strength gradually until they see its beneficial effects upon different species of plants. 
Rabbits in winter will hardly attack trees strongly coated with the protector, if they can 
get any other food. A pound of the protector, dissolved in two gallons of boiling water, 
makes it white as milk; after that cold water is put in it, enough to give it the proper 
strength for application upon various kinds of plants. 


Early Grapes for New York Market. 

We would say, once for all, to Southern grape growers, that there is no money made in 
sending early grapes to market. Early grapes to-day (Aug, 24) are selling for five cents 
per pound, brought from as far south as North Carolina and West Virginia. A leading 
commission dealer informs us that as long as other fruit—peaches, pears, plums, ete., are 
found in plenty in the markets, there is absolutely no demand for grapes. And it is not 
until toward October lst, when cooler weather comes, and the supply of other fruit declines, 
that the demand for grapes strengthens and they reach a satisfactory price. We have wit- 
nessed entire shipments of good grapes sold this week for three and five cents per pound, 
which, if they came in October, would sell for ten and fifteen cents readily. We say then 
to all grape growers, do not raise early grapes for profit in this market. There will be a 
loss every two seasons out of three. October is our best grape month. 


How to Pack Pears for Market. 

We visited Mr. Quinn’s orchard, at Newark, N. J., about August 25th last, and beheld 
the finest collection of standard and dwarf pears, in fruit, we have yet seen, The standard 
trees were full to overflowing, and the dwarfs were so over abundant as to need supports. 
Many trees would average from three baskets upward, while some would yield fully three 
barrels. Mr. Quinn’s success in pear culture has been due to three points only : 

Ist. He cultivates his ground constantly ; permits no other crops to grow between, and 
allows no grass to be seen, but mulches heavily in time of fruiting. 

2d. He prunes every summer and winter, carefully, and has thus built up an orchard of 
trees of splendid shape, healthy limbs, and able to bear any amount of fruit without strain. 

3d. He takes especial pains with packing, always using clean new half barrels, assorts 
into finer grades, and packs solidly and handsomely. The result is that his pears will bring 
$3 to $5 per barrel more than other fruit of same size standing by its side, yet indifferently 
put up. On this point of packing we fear our orchardists generally are but poorly informed, 
and hence we repeat Mr. Quinn’s directions, recently published in The Tribune: 

‘All choice pears intended for market should be gathered from the tree by hand, and 
not shaken off, bruising the fruit and breaking the stems. Other things being equal, pears 
will bring higher prices and always give more satisfaction to the purchaser when the stems 
are on, and practical men are careful that only as few as possible are broken off in gather- 
ing the crops. 

“Tt seldom happens that all the fruit on a large tree is equally advanced in ripeness. 
We go over one orchard three or four times, taking each time all the specimens that show 
indications of ripeness. The pears should all be sorted at the time of gathering, putting 
the different sizes by themselves, making say three grades, one, two, and three, and when 
they are packed label them, writing or marking the name of the fruit and the number, so 
that the commission man will know the quality of the fruit by the number on the lid or 
cover of the package. 

‘Small or medium-sized fruit packed in the same barrel with large-sized specimens spoils 
the sale of both. For instance, a fancy fruit dealer would willingly give $15 or $20 
for a barrel of choice pears, when he would not buy mixed or middling quality for any 
price. The marketman, on the other hand, who seeks for medium-sized fruit, so that he 
can retail it out at a profit, cannot go beyond what the regular price for such a quality of 
fruit is worth in market, and therefore the mixed fruit is always difficult to sell, even if 
the barrel or box contains some fine specimens. The same is true when more than one 
variety of pears are put in a package. 
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“The fruit, as soon as gathered, should be taken to the fruit-house or cellar, and there 
each size placed by itself until packed for market. 

“Four or five years agoI resolved never to pack choice fruit in second-hand or soiled 
packages, and I have never had any cause to regret this step. New barrels, of course, will 
cost more than old ones, but it is poor economy to save 10 or 15 cents in buying an old 
barrel, and lose a dollar in the sale of the fruit. This is an every-day incident with fruit 
men in New York and other markets. Fruit looks better, and will always bring more and 
meet with a quicker market, when put up in clean new packages. 

‘In former years baskets were used to forward pears to market, but lately, for the past 
three or for years, the bulk of the crop has been sent to market in boxes (holding about a 
bushel), as well as half-barrels. The latter package is a convenient size to handle, and 
popular in New York market. Although this size package will cost more in proportion to 
the quantity it holds than the whole, still fruit in half barrels will bring higher prices, and 
far more than will pay the difference in price paid for the two sizes, the half size costing 
45 cents, and the whole 60 cents. 

‘“* When the time arrives for packing, the barrel should be turned upside down and the 
bottom taken out. Then it is well to line the inside of the lid, and a few inches around 
the body, with newspaper or cheap white tissue paper. Then commence by placing a layer 
of pears over the lid of the barrel. With fruit in shape like the Doyenne Boussock, or 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, they will look better by placing the first layer with the calyx end 
resting on the barrel-lid, and kinds like the Bartlett I place on their sides. A second, 
third, and fourth layer is then added, and then the pears are put in rapidly without regard 
to position. The barrel should be shaken gently three or four times while it is being filled. 

‘“* When the package is nearly full, the last layer of the fruit should be a trifle above the 
ground, so that in putting in the bottom it will have to be pressed down with some force 
into its place. Then the hoops are driven on, and two small nails driven in the last hoop 
to keep it in place. The barrel is then turned over, and by removing the lid every pear 
will be found in place, and looking better and more attractive than when packed in any 
other way, and there is no doubt that the pear will bring higher prices and meet with more 
buyers. This I can state from experience, and could give many illustrations where a little 
care in arranging the fruit made a difference of from two to five dollars on a single barrel 
of pears ; and I know that will not make one minute difference in the time of packing pears, 
in this or the ordinary way of putting the fruit in from the head, instead of the bottom of 
the barrel. I do not mean to say that poor fruit packed in this way will bring high prices, 
nor can any cheating be practiced of putting small specimens in the middle of the barrel, 
and large ones at both ends. This might succeed once or twice, but not oftener, in the 
same market, before the trick is discovered, and the brand “spotted” among buyers as 
untrustworthy, and it very soon finds its level. 

‘Whether fruit is put up in boxes or barrels, it is better to have the fruit uniform in size 
throughout the package, and if this rule is carried out faithfully, such a brand of fruit will 
always be bought at an advanced price, even when the market is over-stocked with pears.” 


Black-Cap Raspberries. 


Like many other kinds of small fruits, the markets were over-stocked with Black Cap 
raspberries the past summer, and even Red raspberries of superior quality touched a very 
low and unprofitable point. The Black Caps seem to meet with very little favor in New 
York, and only a few early ones bring a remunerative price. The mass of medium and late 
fruit hardly averaged six cents per quart, and probably it cost the grower fully that amount 
to raise it before it left the station for market. In Philadelphia they are a little more 
popular than in New York, but are declining in desirability and demand, and greater atten- 
tion is being paid to the red varieties. The prospects for an increased consumption of 
Black Caps in the future is not flattering, and we hardly know where the millions of vines 
lately planted in Western New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, will find an adequately 
profitable market. We would be better satisfied hereafter with corn on the same land than 
Black Cap raspberries. 
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Geneva Nurseries, 


There are now sail to be over 2,000 acres of land in and around Geneva, N. Y., devoted 
to the nursery business. The soil is of unusual richness and strength, and in pear and 
other fruit trees the annual growth is very healthy and remarkable, exhibiting a marked 
contrast with those trees grown on a lighter soil or less favorable a location. Probably no 
place in the United States has now a greater number of acres devoted to nursery culture 
than this. Several nurseries cover from 600 to 800 acres, and entire blocks of 50 to 100 
acres of pear trees are quite frequent. 


Horticultural Criticisms. 

We deplore the universal tendency among horticulturists to criticise each other harshly, 
and sometimes with unnecessary severity. We have often observed the articles of some 
of our best writers, totally lacking in friendly courtesy, and a mere difference of opinion 
with them almost amounts to a casus belli. 

As we do not desire to belong to horticultural rings, nor to flatter any great coats, or 
wage a war of words, we uniformly refrain from citicizing either our friends or foes, but 
prefer rather to speak a good word for every one, as far as may be possible. We have con- 
stantly pruned horticultural criticisms out of our pages, and our readers will bear witness 
to our desire always to present practical and interesting information in a uniformly courte- 
ous manner. 

The Great Balm Tree of Newburgh. 

This tree, recently illustrated by Hearth and Home, is one of the noblest specimens of 
tree grandeur in this country. Its circumference, one and half feet from the ground, is 23 
feet; at five feet from the ground it is 20} feet. Its height is about 110 feet, and the 
spread of its branches is 113 feet. Its age, according to most reliable information, is 
about 100 years. 

Planting Trees along the Highways. 

The Legislature of New York, at its late session, amended the act of 1869, in relation 
to planting trees alongside of the public highway. The amended act reads as follows: 
“ Any inhabitant liable to highway tax who shall transplant by the side of the public high- 
way any forest shade trees or fruit trees, of suitable size, shall be allowed by the overseers 
of highways in abatement of his highway tax, one dollar for every four trees set out; but 
no row of elms shall be placed nearer than seventy feet; no row of maples or other forest 
trees nearer than fifty feet, except locust, which may be set thirty feet apart; fruit trees 
must also be set at least fifty feet apart; and no allowance, as before mentioned, shall be 
made, unless such trees shall have been set out the year previous to the demand for said 
abatement of tax, and are living and well protected from animals at the time of such demand.” 


The Rural New Yorker. 

For more than a year past we have been admiring the enterprise of Bro. Moore and his 
managing editor, Mr. Bragdon. The Rural is spicy, profusely illustrated with engravings, 
and its literary contents are of careful selection, always interesting and dignified. We 
esteem it now more than ever the most successful agricultural weekly in America. 


The Utah Pomologist. 

We receive visits occasionally from this diminutive little sheet—probably the smallest 
newspaper rae in the far West. It is published at St. George, Utah, its first issue 
commencing with the month of April, 1870. It is a curiosity in agricultural journalism. 


The Western Gardener, 
We have received the first number (September) of this new magazine, established at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, by Dr. W. M. Houseley, and J. T. Lockwood, editors. It begins 
well, is cheap—only $1.50 a year—and deserves a generous support. 


Colman’s Rural World, 
The change of this journal from the quarto to the folio form, has been an immense 
improvement. Its appearance is more agreeable, and its contents are more pleasant. We 
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have observed lately some excellent floricultural and arboricultural articles by Thompson, 
and C. S., which we have highly appreciated. 


New Seedling Plum. 


R. Bowrie, of Elmira, N. Y., forwards to us a box of seedling plums raised in the gar- 
den of W. L. Gibson, of same place. He states that the tree is a fine, vigorous grower, 
and very productive. The fruit is of medium size, deep amber color, with slight bloom ; 
flesh, sweet, juicy, and good quality, but not spicy or aromatic; skin thick and very acrid. 
We would consider it a good variety, but owing to its bitter skin, not superior to our old 
fashioned Green Gage. 


Grape Test. 


Epitor Horricu.iturist: In October last a number of gentlemen, members of the 
Newburgh Bay Horticultural Society, met at Newburgh for the purpose of testing the must 
of the different varieties of grapes cultivated in that vicinity. 

A report of the results of that meeting was published in the January number of Tue 
HorricuLturist. It was then determined to appoint another meeting for similar pur- 
poses, to be held under the directions of the Horticultural Society in the fall of 1870, and 
to invite all persons interested in grape culture and wine making to submit their grapes, 
particularly new varieties, to such test. Messrs. Charles Downing, John Forsyth, Daniel 
Smith, Henry W. Murtfeldt, James H. Ricketts, and E. H. Clark, were appointed as 
managing and superintending committee of testing operations. 

The committee have named Thursday, October 27th, at Newburgh, corner of Second and 
Water streets, as the time and place for testing, both with the saccharometer and acidimeter, 
the must of all such grapes as may be submitted to them. It is desirable that a sufficient 
quantity of grapes should be forwarded, if possible, to produce at least a pint of must. 

All persons interested are invited and solicited to be present, and to submit such varie- 
ties of grapes as they may cultivate to this impartial test. Packages or boxes may be 
expressed to the care of Daniel Smith, Newburgh, N. Y. (express fees prepaid). 

The character of the committee is such as to guarantee the most accurate and impartial 
report. We seek the aid of your valuable Journal to extend this invitation as widely as 
possible. D. A. Scort, Secretary Newburgh Bay Hort. Society. 


Horticultural Display at the American Institute. 


The horticultural display of fruits at the exhibition Wednesday, September 21st, was 
the best known in many years, William S. Carpenter exhibited 250 varieties of apples, the 
largest collection ever offered by any amateur in the United States. 

Ellwanger & Barry display over 180 varieties of pears; this, too, being of remarkable 
size and superior specimens. The Eumelan grape, as usual, took the first premium for flavor. 

A superior display of Greenhouse plants was afforded by Isaac Buchanan, of Astoria, 
and George Such, of South Amboy. Both collections were of superior merit, the former 
taking prizes for best orchids and largest specimen plant; the latter for best ornamental 
plants, best forms, and best general collection. A fine display of Gladiolus and Lilies by 
C. L. Allen & Co., and of Roses and Dahlias by W. A. Burgess, added greatly to the 
attractiveness of the exhibition. The Premium List of the Institute, this year, is very 
handsome, and we doubt whether it has been exceeded by any other Fair throughout the 
country. 


Report of the Ohio State Horticultvral Society. 


The new report for 1869 has just reached us from the hands of the Seoretary, Mr. M. B. 
Bateham, Painesville, O. Detailed reports on Grapes and Strawberries in Ohio ; new fruits 
and statements concerning the annual meeting are followed by the addresses of Robert W. 
Steele, Dr. John A. Warder, and F. R. Elliott on Home Adornment, and ad interim 
reports, with horticultural notes by the Secretary, giving full notes on the different varieties 
of small and standard fruits throughout the State. It is of much greater interest than 
previous reports, and is compiled with unusual care by the Seoretary. 
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Editorial Notices. 
Publication Day of The Horticulturist. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, we would state that our publication day is on or before the fifth 
of each month, and with the exception of our last August and September numbers, we have for more 
than a year past strictly observed it in mailing our copies to Subscribers. Our August number was 
delayed by the necessity of procuring an additional supply of paper, and our September number was 
delayed oaly by the lateness with which advertisers sent in their favors. We hear complaints fre- 
quently of the irregularity of the mails, where the Magazine does not arrive until the 12th or 17th, but 
we cannot help it ; we have not this year been beyond the 5th in mailing, save in the above instances. 
We aim to have the Magazine ready as near the first of each month as possible. 


Eumelan Grape Vine. 


We have made arrangements by which any of our Subscribers, old or new, can obtain this as a 
premium, in the renewal of their subscriptions to Taz Horticu.turist, for $1 each, or with one 
year subscription, for $3—full valve, $3.50. The same will be —* to each person forming a 
club of three for $5, or five for $7.50. We believe it worthy of general planting, nd a very desir- 
able new variety. Its quality and good growth are beyond question. 


Reduction of Subscription Terms, 


Our readers, in forming clubs or renewing their subscriptions, will please notice we offer, hereafter, 
2 copies for $3.50 ($1.75 each). Any Subscriber, old or new, can materially reduce his own sub- 
scription by getting one new name. In clubs of 3 our rates hereafter are $5; in clubs of 5 is $7.50, 
only $1.50 each, and a copy free. On trial, 3 months, to any address, 30 cents. 


Hinkle’s New Book on Building. 


WE have received from Messrs. Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, a new volume of somewhat different 
character than the usual architectural publications of the day. It contains above 100 pages, of 
which the first 42 are devoted largely to manufacturing details, incident to building; also items of 
information especially useful to the architect or mechanic. There are over 615 plans and illustrations 
of mouldings, brackets, braces, cornices, etc., and in the last half of the book are 44 more pages 
devoted to plans of buildings erected in different parts of the West or South, numbering about 200 
designs. Many of these designs are of rare beauty and costliness. We may mention especially 
those of John Shillito, near Cincinnati, 0.; of Elias Howe, Jr., near Bridgeport, Ct. (see illustration 
elsewhere in this No.); of Mr. A. H. Hinkle, Mount Auburn, near Cincinnati, O., and also Mr. 


Edward Sargent, near same city. Published at $1, and will be found very serviceable to any who 
desire to select a tasteful design for a country residence. 


The Dychouse Cherry. 


Ovr readers will notice the announcement of Mr. Harris, in our advertising pages of August and 
September, with respect to this cherry. In a private letter to us he says that he has no desire for 
rofit, and has procured them for dissemination, solely in response to the numerous unexpected 
tters he received last spring from the readers of Taz Horricutturist. We shall be pleased at any 
patronage our subscribers may extend him in so worthy an object. 


Pear Seedlings. 


We have received from Messrs. T. T. Southwick & Co., Dansville, N. Y., specimens of Pear Grafts 
and Pear Seedlings of fine stocky growth and excellent quality. 


Oil Paper. 


Tuts is indispensable to all who send plants or roots through the mail or by express. Mr. F. 


Trowbridge, of Milford, Ct., has furnished us samples of his manufacture, which, on examination, 
we find to be unexcelled in the entire country. 


English Catalogue of Dick Radclyffe & Co. 


Tux new Catalogue of Dick Radclyffe & Co. is embellished with a large number of fine floral 
illustrations, and is replete with a tasteful display of fine ornaments or garden implements. This is 
the best foreign catalogue that has yet come to our notice, for we observe English nurserymen do 


not usually indulge as much in illustrations as the American horticultural does. Office, 129 
High Holborn, London, England. 
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